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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

i 

The following pages contain a general summary 
01 a course of lectures on the Early History of the 
B.hagavata-Vaishpava sect which I, in the capacity 
of a Post-Graduate teacher of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, delivered to my students 
during the session 1918-19. 

The plan and purpose of the lectures are stated 
at length in the Foreword, and they need no 
further comment in the Preface. But it may not 
be out of place to draw the attention of. the reader 
to just one or two points which ought to be borne 
in mind in reading through. the book. 

First, it has not been my intention to 'write 
an exhaustive treatise on Early VaishnaViSto. I 
have been chiefly concerned to indicate the lines 
on which the future studies in the subject ought 
to proceed in order to form a clear idea of the 
development of the different aspects of the Vaishpava 
religion and philosophy around the historical 
nucleus as supplied by the. life and teaching of 
Vasudeva Krishna whose personality in its varied 
conception has been at the back of the religious 
aspirations of multitudinous sections of the Hindu 
community. In other words; I have endeavoured 
to show that the huge fabric of the Vaishpava 
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religion of love and devotion was not based upon 
a mythical fanoy of the poets, but has a truth in 
the personal history of Vftsudeva Kpshpa which 
has been overshadowed by the stupendous growth 
of legends. 

* * • • 

Secondly, I have to confess that I have not 
been able to utilise fully the evidence of all the 
ancient Jaina and Buddhist records. 

• *' '• 

Lastly, I have to say a word about the system 
of transliteration adopted in the following pages. 
The system followed is substantially the same as 
used in the Indian Antiquary. In quotations, 
however, the original spelling of proper names 
has usually been retained. 

I do not find words adequately to express my 
gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts, who has never failed in the midst of. 
his many onerous- duties to take interest in ilae 
progress of the work. 

Among my colleagues Dr. Barua and Mr. 
Chanda have placed me under 'deep obligation, the 
former by revising the proofs and offering some 
valuable suggestions, the latter by permitting me 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The task of revising* a work that deals with 
any aspect of Ancient Indian history and civilisa- 
tion for a new edition is by no means an easy one. 
And the difficulties of the reviser are not lessened 
by the fact that a period of sixteen years intervenes 
between the first appearance of the volume in print 
and its reissue in 1936 — a period during which 
numerous treatises, uotes and monographs on the 
subject have appeared in various publications. 
The writer of these jiages is conscious of his own 
limitations, of the fact that he has, in all probabi 
lity, not been able to make full use of all these 
learned disquisitions. But he has endeavoured 
to the best of his ability to incorporate some of 
the more important results of recent research, 
especially m the domain of South Indian history 
and chronology, and has attempted a more incisive 
treatment of relevant epigraphs, notably the 
Ghosundl, Besnagar and .Mandasor inscriptions^ 
The author takes this opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to Sir George Grierson, Professors 
Keith, Schrader and Garbe, Mr. A. Govindacharya 
Svamin and other scholars for having helped him 
with constructive criticism and suggestions. The 
revision of the text has necessitated a recasting of 
the Indexes. An attempt has been made to supply 
references that may be - useful to the student. 
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Bat it is possible that there Rave been some, 
important omissions. Errors, inaccuracies and 
misprints, both here and in the text, itself, may 
also have escaped attention.* For all these short- 
comings the writer of these pages craves the 
indulgence of the reader. 

University of Calcutta, 

12th August, 1936. H. C. Raychacdhuri. 
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to make use of the MathurSt Bh&gavata Inscription 
of the time of So^&sa. The credit of discovering 
the name of V&sudeva in the China inscription 
of Yajna Sri belongs to my pupil Mr. N. 6. 
Majumdar. The indexes have been prepared by 
Messrs. H. C. Boy and P. C. Bagchi, my pupils. 

i 

January 2, 1920. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
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Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 


FOREWORD 

“ The most important branch of Indian 
history,” says Vincent Smith, “ is the history of 
her thought.” “The soul of Hindu Civilisation,” 
says C. N. Krishna Swami Aiyar, “ is at once 
made out to be in the religious history of India.” 
“ The history of religion in India,” he adds, “ has a 
much larger meaning than it can have in connec- 
tion with the civilisation of any oth^r country or 
nationality . ** Hitherto the attention of In- 
dologists has been mainly engrossed by the mighty 
religious movements associated with the nameB of 
Mahavlra the Jina and Gautama the Buddha. 
Vaislnjavism and other orthodox Indian creeds 
have received but scant attention at the hands of 
scientific historians. The prevailing ignorance 
with regard to Vaislmavism is rcllccted in such a 
widely read book of reference as Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary where Krishna is 
described as “a deity in later Hindu Mythology.” 
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Whatever be the right kind of test in determining 
the importance of a religious system — the amount 
of the following, or the intrinsic worth of the 
system — Yaishnavism must be regarded as one of 
the most important religions of India. It was the 
religion of Heliodoros, of the Gupta Emperors, 
of Ramanuja, of Kavlra, of Chaitanya and of 
Tukiirama. It still counts as its votaries many 
among the teeming millions of India. It is. the 
religion which produced the Bhagavadgita, the 
songs of the Tamil Afrars, the splendid Padavalls 
of mediawal Bengal, and the Ramacharitamanasa of 
TulasI Das. If Sir George Grierson is right India 
owes the preservation of the ideas of Bhakti and 
Prasada (loving faith and divine grace) to the 
Vaishnavas. Any endeavour which is meant to 
threw light on the story of the rise and expansion 
of this important religion cannot but be of great 
use in reconstructing the history of our country. 
In his introduction to the S utfas of Apastamba 1 
T)r. Buliler observes, “ the eailior history of the 
Buninas, which as yet is a mystery, will only be 
cleared up when a real history of the orthodox 
JJiiulu sects, especially of the Sivites and Vish- 
nuiles has been written.” The writer of the 
following pages has tried to present the materials 
for a connected history of Vaislmavisin from the 
Vedic. limes to the age of the early Tamil Achdryas 


1 P. x^ix, n. 
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who laid the foundation of the Sri Va ishtfava 
school of which the greatest exponent was Rama- 
nuja, the earliest of the celebrated mediaeval 
Bhakti Reformers of India. 

Valuable information regarding this faith has 
been supplied by several eminent scholars, 
Western as well as Indian, c.q., Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, Weber, Lo rinser, Lassen, Muir, 
Rubier, Barth, Hopkins, Grierson, Garbe, Schrader, 
Nivedita, Macnicol, Keith. Vogel, Barnett, Hill, 
Carpenter, Eliot, Telang, Bhandarkar, Sukthan- 
kar, T. Rfijagopula Chariar, S. K. Aiyangar, 
Govindacharya Swamin, Hr. Seal, Bankimchandra, 
R. P. Chanda and others. The author has con- 
sulted their works and the following books and 
journals, viz., the Jiig Veda, the Aitareya and 
the Satapathi Bulhvianas, the Ghhandogya, Katha 
and SvetaSvatam Upanisliads, the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the Niruhta of Yaska, the Ashtadhyayi 
of Pdnini, the Mahabhdshya of Patanjali, the 
Sutras of Bodhayana, the Mahdbharata including 
the translations by P. C. Ray and M. N. Dutt, 
tli g Matty a, Vayu, Vishnu and Bhdgavata Puranas, 
the Ahiibudlmya Samlula, the Harsha-Charita 
and the Kddambarl of Bilna, Sankara’s Commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Badarayaria, the Buddhist 
Suttas and Jatakas, the works of Asvaghosha, the 
■Jaina Sutras, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Vienna Oriental Journal, the Indian 
Antiquary, the fipiqiaphia Indica, tin Corpus 
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InscripLionum Indicarum, Macdonell and Keith’s 
Vedic Index, Sorrensen’s Index of Names in the 
\Iahdbharata and other works references to which 
will be found in the following pages. In pre- 
paring these lectures the author has been mainly 
guided by the evidence of archaeology, remembering 
the famous dictum of Colebrookc : 1 “In the 
scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and 
even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, 
importance is justly attached to all genuine monu- 
ments and especially inscriptions on stone and 
metal.’’ He has also made use of literature to 
which an early date can be assigned, and which is 
comparatively free from late interpolations, viz., 
(i) Pre-Buddhistic Vedic literature, (ii) ancient 
works to which a date in a definite epoch can be 
assigned, e.g., the ArtHa-Sdstra attributed to 
Kautilya, the Mahdbhashya of Patanjali, the 
Indika of Megasthenes, the works of ASvaghosha, 
etc., and (Hi) works on Yasudeva free from any 
Vaishnava bias, e.g., the Ghata Jataka and the 
Ultaradhijayana Sutra. The epics and the Pur&nas 
have been utilised very sparingly because of the 
numerous interpolations they contain and the 
uncertainty of their chronology. 

In his first lecture the author has tried to draw 
a distinction between the worship of Urukrama- 
Vishnu which is as old as the Rig Veda, and the 


1 Essays, Vol. II* p. 213. 
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Bhakti religion known as Vaishgavism. He then 
tries to show that this Bhakti religion is not a 
plagiarism from Christianity, but owes its origin 
to Vasudeva. 

He next tries to prove the correctness of the 
tradition that the true Vasudeva was Krishna, the 
famous prince of the Vrishni family of Mathura. 
In doing this he has attempted to demonstrate the 
unsonndness of the following theories, viz. : — 

(1) That the true Vasudeva, i.e., the originator 
of Bhagavatism, was not the Kshatriya prince 

• Krishna, the son of Vasudeva. 

(2) That Vasudeva, though a Kshatriya prince, 
is not to be identified with Krishna. 

(3) That Vasudeva-Krishpa was a solar deity. 

(4) That Vasudeva-Kpishna was a tribal god. 

(5) That Vasudeva-Krishoa was a vegetation 
deity. 

In his second lecture the author proceeds to 
reconstruct the true history of the life of Vasu- 
deva-Kpishpa from such historical data as are 
available, and points out that Krishna came into 
contact with Solar worship, and the doctrines 
which he learnt from a Solar priest were the 
foundations on which the superstructure of Bhaga- 
vatism was raised. Next follows the story of the 
spread of ' the new faith from its cradle in the 
valley of the Jumna. An attempt is made to show 
that the earlier BrShmanical attitude towards the 
faith was one of hostility, but later on there was a 
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combination between Brahmanism and Bhagava - 
titffti probably owing to tbc Buddhist propaganda 
af the Mauryas. As a result of this alliance 
isudeva was identified with the Brahmanic 
^uds, Nariiyana and Vishnu. 

In his third lecture the author discusses the 
question of the relation of Bhagavatism to the 
following non-Brahmanical creeds, viz., Ajlvikism, 
Jainism, Buddhism and Christianity. 

In his fourth lecture the author traces the 
fortunes of the Bhagavata religion from the first 
century A.D. to the time of the Tamil A chdryas. 
It is suggested that the Saka and Kushan 
sovereigns of Northern India were generally not 
friendly towards the religion of Vasudeva and this 
anti-Bh&gavata attitude may have brought the 
foreign kings into conflict with the Vaishnava 
monarchs Chandra and the imperial Guptas. The 
Guptas did for Bhagavatism what Asoka had done 
for Buddhism. With the fall of the Guptas and 
the coming of the Huns Bhagavatism lost its 
predominance in Northern India, but it flourished 
in the Tamil country and finally Ramanuja and 
his followers restored it to the position it had held 
under the Guptas. 

Bhagavatism, like the religions of Mahavlra 
and Buddha, was the expression of a natural 
reaction from the sacrifice-ridden religion of the 
Brfthmanic period. The earliest teachers of this 
faith, while refraining from an open denunciation 
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of the Vidhi Yajiia or the ordinary Vedic sacrifice, 
propounded a new doctrine which laid emphasis, 
among other things, on Ahimsd. Alrimsd is 
taught by the guru of Krishna Devakiputra in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad . 1 Vishnu, according to 
several Bh&gavata texts, appeared as four sons of 
Dharma and Ahimsd ,* and his highest region 
( param padam ) could only be reached by those 
who gave assurance of harmlessness to all 
creatures. 3 

Abhayam sarva bhutcbhyo yo dadati mahipate 
Sa gacJwhhati pnram sthanam 

Vishnoh padamanamayam 

A recent writer 4 considers the analogy suggest- 
ed to Buddhism and Jainism to be ‘superficial’ 
and opines that “there was an intervening 
Upanishadic period in which the formal sacrificial 
religion of the Brahmanas was being gradually 
replaced by a more intellectual theosophy, and 
that within this intellectual theosophy not only 
theistic but devotional tendencies were develop- 
ing.” It is, however, undeniable that 
Vasudevism, like the religions of the Sakya sage 
and the Jnatrika reformer, originated amongst a 
free chan outside the Brahraaijical pale ( Vratya 


* iii. 17. 4. 

2 Schrader, Introduction to Vie Paiicardtra , p. 44. 

3 Mahabharata , si. 7. 25. 

4 Indian Historical Quarterly , 1031, p. 07. 
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according to the Mnhdbhorala) } It laid emphasis 
on moral trails rather than ritualistic observances, 
glorified gods, and heroes unknown to the Vedic 
pantheon, and centred round a personality that 
called forth the loving devotion of its followers 
which in due course fructified into Bhakti. Look- 
ed upon as heterodox by most of the people of the 
‘pale’ where the literature on Brahmanical 
ritual and theosophy was produced, the new faith 
nevertheless captured the imagination of the 
masses and produced a Holy Writ which was not 
the close preserve of a sacerdotal oligarchy but had 
a message even for the woman and the Sudra. l 2 
As the first exponents of Bfiagavatism find 
mention in one of the earliest Upanishads it is 
hardly correct to say that the theistic and devo- 
tional tendencies . noticeable in the younger 
Upanishads belong to a period which supervened 
between the Age of the Brahmaijas and the dawn 
of the Bhagavata movement. It is rather the 
impact of new ideas radiating from the territories 
beyond “the fixed Middle Region’ * which leavened 
Brahmanic thought and gave it a i)ew orientation. 

The new faith that developed on the banks of 
the Jumna finally coalesced with a few Brahmani- 
cal and popular cults to form the great federation 
of religions known as Vaishpavism. The agencies 


l vii, 141, 16. 

* Tbe Bhagavad-gtta, is, 32 ; Brahma Puscria, 178, 186. 
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employed in effecting this union were the 
following : — 

(i) the VyUha doctrine in virtue of which 
V&sudevism united with Safikarshana worship to 
form Bh&gavatism ; 

(ti) the doctrine of Avatar a which effected a 
synthesis between Bhagavatism and the cult of 
Vishnu-N&r&yana and gave birth to Vaishnavism ; 

(in) the Purusha-Prakriti theory in virtue of 
which the cult of Sri was engrafted on Vaishnav- 
ism. 

Just as the reaction againBt the old Vedic 
sacrifices gave birth to the intellectual movement 
of the Upanishadic Bishis and the religious move- 
ment of Krishna VSsudeva, so the attempted 
revival of the Karma- kanda by the PUrva-Mimdmsa 
school was followed by the neo-Y ed&ntic move- 
ment of Sa&karScharya and the neo-Bhftgavatism 
of the Sri Vaishnava saints, the greatest amongst 
whom was R&manuja. 


2 



LECTURE I 


Vaishvavism and Vasudeva 

Vaishnavism is the name given to the Bhakti 1 
religion which recognises Visbpu, also called 
Bhagavat (the Blessed One), Purushottama (the 
Supreme Person), N dray ana, Hari as the sole God. 
He is defined as the Unborn (Aja), and the 
Eternal (tSaivata). He is the Creator (Dhata), 
the embodiment 'of Immortality ( Amjitam ), the 
Father and the Mother and the Eternal Preceptor 
of the universe : — 

Pita mdtd cha sarvasya 
Jagatah idivato guruh 

As occasion demands from time to time in' His 
infinite grace (prasdda, anugraha ) He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin, 
or His followers from trouble. The most perfect 
incarnations (avatdras) are those of RSma Dalarathi 
and Krishna ’V&sudeva. 

1 The SanQilyasutram, 1, l f 2 defines Bhakti es Parinurakti^ihare, 
intense devotion to the Lord, i.e. t to God 11 conceived of is person*!, a 
Saviour worthy of trust and ready to be gracious ” (c/. Hill, The Bhaga • 
pod Gttd, p. 50; Mrinal Dasgupta, I HQ, 1930, pp. 815, 822 ff.). 

I Mbh, edited by P, Tarkaratpa, xtf, 384, 27, 
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Vishnu worship is as old as the IJig Veda. 
Vishnu is, as is well known, one of the mani- 
festations of the sun. He envelops the earth 
on every side with rays of light ( mayukhaih ).* He: 
is often mentioned along with the Adityas and is 
later reckoned as one of them . 1 * 3 * * * He represents the 
sun in its daily and yearly course . 8 His fame rests 
on the three strides with which he crosses 
heaven : — 

Idam Vishnur vichakrame tredha nidadhe padam 
samulham asya pamsure 
Trinipada, vichakrame Vislmurgopa, adabhyah 
ato dhanhani dharayan* 

" Vishnu strode over this (universe); in three 
places he planted his step : (the world, or his step 
was) enveloped in his dust. Vishflu the un- 
conquerable preserver, strode three steps, thereby 
maintaining fixed ordinances ." 8 

" Three steps he made, the herdsman sure, 
Vishgu, and stepped across (the world)." 8 

"There can be little doubt,” says Wilson, 
"that the three steps, here referred to, are the 

1 fig Veda , vii, 99, 8. 

* See $ig Veda, i; 90, 9 ; vii, 39, 5 ; x, 65, 1 ; 141-3 ; A. V. xi, 6, 2 ; 
Sat. Br. ziv, 1. 1, JO; Wilson ’a introduction to tbe fig Veda 8a < dHhit& % 
Vol. I, p. xxviii and Bhagavad Ottd , x, 91. 

3 Hang's translation of the Aitareya Brahmana , p. 1. n.. 

« fig Veda , i, 22, 17-18. 

1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts , IV, 2nd ed., cb. 9. 

SafiiBh Th* Religions of India 9 p. 67. 
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three periods of the sun's course — his rise, cul- 
mination and setting.” It is expressly so stated 
by Aurpav&bha as explained by Durg&charya in 
his commentary on the Nirukta . 1 * Mr. Jayaswal, 
however, thinks 3 that Aurnavabha takes the verse 
“ idam Vishnur vichakrame tredha nidadhe 
padam ” in the sense that Vishnu literally and 
physically in the past stepped over the earth, 
horizon and sky and “in ascending (he stepped) 
at the Vishnupada on the Gaya peak.” In the 
philosophy of the Taittiriya Samhita the three 
places of Vishnu are not the two points of the 
horizon and the zenith, but the earth, air and the 
sky.* 

An ancient commentator, Sakapuni, understood 
the “three paces” to refer to the threefold mani- 
festation of light as fire on earth, as lightning in 
the atmosphere and -as the sun in the sky. Muir says 
that the explanation of Arunavabha (as quoted and 
elucidated by Durgacharya) seems to satisfy best 
the idea of movement expressed in the description. 
On the other hand Keith points out that this 
interpretation is in flat . contradiction with the 
references of the Vedas to the nature of the high- 
est place of Vishnu . 4 

1 Wilson’s Introduction to the fig Veda Sariihita, Vol. I, p. xxxiv; 
also p. 68. Cf. also Hang’s Ait, Br p. 4, n. Muir, Original 8ansknt 
Test#, IV, vii. 

* Ind. AnU, 1918, March, p. 84. 

3 Hopkins, The Religions of India , p. 460. 

4 Keith, Religion and Philosophy 6f the Veda, p. 108, 
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Colebrooke thought with Sayana that the 
taking of three steps might have formed the 
groundwork of the Paur&nik legend of the Dwarf 
Avatara: Wilson, however, remarked that it 
might have been suggestive of the fiction; but no 
allusion to the notion of Avatdras occurred in the 
Veda. As pointed out by Barnett 1 the old mythi- 
cal feature of the three imperishable . 9 steps of 
Vishnu acquires a new spiritual meaning in later 
times and the ‘three immortal steps’ that lead to 
heaven are interpreted in a Besnagar inscription of 
the second century B. C. as denoting dama, tyaga 
and apramada, self-control, renunciation and 
vigilance. 

In one Rigvedic passage Vishnu is called the 
germ of * Rita,’ Ritasya garbham ; 8 where * Rita ’ 
may mean moral order or sacrifice. The idea is 
developed in later times. Vishnu also figures in 
the Veda as a leader m battle. He is specially 
praised with Indra, the two being- looked upon as 
masters of the world . 4 His greatness is incon- 
ceivable, and he is revered under the title 
Sipivishta 8 meaning ‘clothed with rays of light ’ 
or ‘bald.’ He has three spaces, two called 
earthly, and one, the highest known only to him- 
self and visible only to Suris, apparently a class of 

1 Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. SO. 

* fig Veda , i, 154, 4 

* i. 166,8. 

« vi* 89; Tii, 89. 

* Tii, 100,6. 
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specially favoured beings, “ like an eye fixed in 
the sky.” 1 * * Vishnu’s highest place ( pararna pada) 
which is a realm ( pathas , vastn ) beyond ordinary 
mortal ken,* which ‘ man apprehends not, nor 
can the soaring winged birds pursue,’ * * in 
which god-seeking men delight’ and to which 
poets pray that people may go to enjoy felicity, 
may be plausibly described as a realm of departed 
spirits. 4 5 The later popularity of the deity, accord- 
ing to Hopkins, lies in the importance of his 
“ highest place ” being the home of departed 
spirits, where he himself dwells, inscrutable. 
The blessed abode ( paramam padam anamayam) 
of Vishnu becomes the goal of spiritual endeavour 
in later ages. 6 

It is clear that Vishnu was a great god even 
in the earliest Vedic times. But he was not 

regarded by anybody as the Sole God, or e\en 
as the greatest God. His inferiority to Indra 
appears even in the hymns devoted to his own 
glorification, and nothing better is said of him, in 
$ig Veda, i, 22, 19, than that 4 ‘he is the worthy 
friend of Indra — Indrasya yujyafy sakha He 
is also ordered about by Indra 6 : — 


1 i, 168, 5; vii, 99 ;i,22, 20. 

* vii, 99, 1, 

» ftig Veda f i, 165, 6. 

* i.164, 6-6, 

5 Kathopanishad, i, 3, 9; Mbh. xi, 7. 26; Gtta, ii, 61. 

* iv, 18, 11 ; viii, 89, 12. 
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“ His mother inquired of the mighty Indra, 

* have these deities deserted thee, my son ?’ Then 
Indra said, 'Vishnu, my friend, (if thou) purpose 
slaying Vfitra, exert thy greatest prowess .’” 1 * * * 
Vishnu strode his three steps by the energy of 
India.? 

In the later Vedic literature the position ol 
Vishnu becomes more prominent. The Satapatha 
Br&hmana relates with great fullness of detail the 
legend regarding the ‘three strides.' It further 
represents Vishnu as the personification of sacri- 
fice. We have already seen that as early as the 
Rigvedic age he was called the ‘germ of the 
sacrifice.’ “Vishnu truly is the sacrifice, by 
striding ( vi-kram ) he obtained for the gods that 
all pervading power ( vikranti ) which now belongs 
to them. By his first step he gained this same 
(earth), by the second this aerial expanse, and 
by his last (step) the sky. And this same per- 
vading power .Vishnu, as the sacrifice, obtains by 
his strides for him (the sacrificer). For this 
reason he strides the Vishnu-strides.” 8 

The fourteenth Kanda of this Br&hmana, at 
the beginning of its first part contains a legend 
of a contention among the gods, in which Vishnu 
came off victorious, whence it became customary to 

1 - M. N. Dutt SaBtri's translation of the Rig Veda Sarhhita, p. 759. 

* pig Veda, viii, 12, 27. 

& Sat. Br , p Part I, 9, 3, 9 ; Eggeling's translation of the Sat. Br. f 

Part I. p. 268. 
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say, “Vishnu is the most excellent of the gods.” 
The gods sent forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishpu, who stood, resting his head on the end of 
the bow; the string snapping and springing up- 
wards severed his head from his body. The head 
fell with (the sound) * ghrin ; ’ and on falling it 
became yonder sun (Aditya ). 1 

The same legend with some variation recurs 
in a passage of the Taittinya. A ratty aka 2 and also 
in the Pafichavimfa Brdhmana .* 

We find the name Nftrayana for the first time 
in the Satapalha Brdhmana, but it is not in any- 
way connected with Vishnu. It is in the Taitti- 
nya Aranyaka that it is brought into direct rela- 
tion to Vishnu. 

The prominent position held by Vishnu in the 
Brahma nic period is also manifest in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana where he is said to occupy the highest 
place among the gods ( Agnirvaidevanamavamo 
Vishnuh paramah ). 4 He is one of the * Diksha- 
pdlau ’ — the two guardians of the *dlksha ’ or 
initiation . 5 He protects the defects in the sacri- 
fice (from producing any evil consequences), while 
Varuna protects the fruits arising from its successful 
performance . 6 Vishnu also figures in this work as 
a helper of Indra against the Asuras. “The 

1 Eggeling’s translation of the Sat. Br., Part V, pp. 441-4*2; 
Weber's History of Indian Literature, pp. 126-27; Muir. Original 
Sanskrit Texts, IV, 123 ff. 

® v. 1. ® vii. 5, 6. ^ Ait* Br*. 1, 1. 

5 i. 4. 6 iii, 38, Hang’s translation, pp. 227-28. 
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Asuras after having been turned out, entered the 
Sastra of the Achchhdvaka (Priest). Indra said, 
Who will join me, that we both turn out the 
Asuras from here? ” Vishnu answered, “ I (will 
join you).” Indra and Vishnu then turned the 
Asuras out . 1 

Although Vishnu came to be looked upon by 
some as “ the most excellent of the gods,” he was, 
even now, far from being regarded by any section 
of the Aryan people as the One God. His pre- 
eminence among the gods is not always apparent 
and in a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
called Dev&nam dvarapah , a the door-keeper of the 
gods, not a very complimentary epithet for the 
* highest ’ among the gods. 

Again, we have no evidence of the existence 
of a Vaishyava sect in these early times. The 
sectarian name Vaishyava is met with only in the 
latest portion of the Mahdbhdrata :. B 

Ashtadaia purandnam travaydd yat phalam 
bhavet 

Tat phalam samabapnoti Vaishyavonatra 
samfayah. • 

“ (By listening to the Bharata) a Vaishyava 
acquires that merit which is gained by listening to 
the eighteen Purayas. There is no doubt about 
that.” 


1 iii. 50; Haag's translation, p. 264. 

S i. AO, tw 0. Q7 
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The exact date of this portion of the Great 
Epic is, no doubt, uncertain. But from numis- 
matic evidence it seems probable that the epithet 
“ Parama Vaishnava ” came into general use only 
from about the fifth century A.D. 1 We should 
also note another important fact, namely, that 
there is very little inner connection between Vedic 
and Br&hmanic Vishnu- worship and the Bhakti 
religion we call Vaishnavism. The idea of a God 
of Grace, the doctrine of Bhakti — these are the 
fundamental tenets of the religion termed Vaishna- 
vism. But they are not very conspicuous in Vedic 
and Brahmanic Vislinu-worship. Vishnu in the 
Brahmanic texts is more intimately connected 
with ‘yajfia* (sacrifice) than with Bhakti or 
Prasada. It is in the hymns addressed to Varuna, 
and not in those addressed to Vishnu, that we 
find a feeling which bears some resemblance to the 
Vaishnava Bhakti . 2 

Dr. Macnicol, indeed, sees some hints in the 
Brahmana literature of the progress whioh Vishnu 
was making behind the screen of Brfibmanic 
ritual, -to the position he has held so long as the 
Supreme God of those in India whose hearts are 


l Cf. the 14 Traikntaka " coins mentioning 14 Parama*Vat*nnava 
Sri-Mahar&ja Dabrasena ” and 44 Parama-Vaish^ava Sri-lfah&r&ja 
Vyaghra (Sena)/' ttapeon, Catalogue of th$ Cohn of ths Andhra Dynasty, 
etc., pp. 198, 909. 

* Ind. Ant., 1906, p. 259; JJtA.S., 1915, p. 884; Macnicoi's Indian 
Thais*'* o. 10; Hi**, the lShaa avadgttH, p. 50, 
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filled with Bbakti. 1 * But these hints are extremely 
dubious. Dr. Keith rightly observes 3 “ That the 
Brahmanas treat Vishnu as identical with the 
sacrifice and ask him to make good its defects do 
not show that he was * on his way to his place as 
the God of the worship of men’s hearts,’ or 4 was 
recognised in his aspect of grace as a saviour.’” 
If the Vedic or Brahma$ic accounts of Vishnu- 
worship do not furnish any clue to the origin of 
Vaishnavism as we know it, what' is its source ? 

In the opinion of several scholars this Bhakti 
Religion was of foreign origin, and was preached 
in India for the first time by R&manuja. “ There 
has been considerable mis-impression,” say3 S. 
Kriflhnaswami Aiyangar 8 4 'that the Vaishpava 
movement originated in Ramanuja.... On the basis 
of this mis-impression, theories have been built up 
time and again that the characteristic features of 
the special teachings of Ramanuja have been 
borrowed from Christianity.” Dr. Keith obser- 
ves : 4 “ The first great theistic movement of India 

is that of Bam&nuja But precisely at this 

point we are met with the fact that Christian 
religious influences are possible and even pro- 
bable.” 

Mr. Aiyangar rightly considers the hypothesis 
of a plagiarism from Christianity to be an error 


1 Indian Thtiim, p. SO. 

« Sri RdmUmijUchtria. p. 2. 


* J.R.A.8., 1916, p.889. 

* J.R.A.8., 1916, pp. 886-87. 
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which arises from not giving due weight to the 

indebtedness of Ramanuja to those Tamil Saints 

that had gone before him ere he came into the 

world. The Tamil Saints to whom Mr. Aiyangar 

refers arc the A chary as Nathamuni and Alvandar 

(Y&munacharya) and their precursors the Alvars . 1 * 

Ramanuja begins his Vedartha Sathgraha as 

well as his commentary on * the Bhagavadgita by 

paying his tribute of* respect to Yamunacharya. 

A work of the latter, the Siddhitraya, is frequently 

quoted in Ramanuja’s works, and RamSnuja 

generally follows the- same lines of argument* as we 

find in Yamuna’s work . 3 Yamunacharya in his 

* 

turn was the spiritual successor of his grandfather 
Nathamuni, the author of the Nyaya Tattva “an 
elaborate treatise covering the whole field of philo- 
sophy from the point of view of the R$m$nuja 
school .” 3 Nathamuni again got his inspiration 
from the songs of the Alvars, especially from those 
of Saint Safakopa . 4 The Alvars werfe saints or. 
Bhaktas of various castes, who by tbek Tamil 
songs inculcated Bhakti and Krishna- worship 
mainly . 3 The Bhagavadgita was well kno„wn to- 
them and the Bhdgavata in some form also: “It 


1 £ri- Ramfywjacharya, p. 4. 

* V. A. Snkhtankar's “ Teachings of Ved&nta according to Bam d- 
nuja," The Vienna Oriental Journal , Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 121-22. 

8 T. Rajagop&la Chariar's “ The Vaishpavite Reformers of India,'* 
p. 4, 

4 Op. tit., pp . 9-8. 


8 Op. til m9 p. 138* 
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.seems reasonable to conclude/* says Mr. T. 
Rajagop&la Ohariar, "that these Alvars or the 
earlier of them were offshoots of the northern 
Bhagavatas.” Colebrooke gives an account of the 
Bhigavatas in his Miscellaneous Essays. 1 The 
synonymy of the Bhdgavata sect is thus given in 
the P&dma Tantra, one of the 108 Tantras or 
Satkhit&s which constitute the sacred canon of an 
important section of Vaishnavas : — 

Suris Suhrid Bhagavatas Sdtvatah Paftchakala-vit 

Ekantikas TanmayaS cha Paftcharatrika ityapi .* 

The Bhagavata, Satvata, Ekantika or Paiicha- 
ratra religion is referred to in the Nardyaniya 
section of the Santiparva and the VUvopakhyana 
of the Bhlshma-parva of the Mahabh&rata : — 

“ Yada Bhagavato ' tyarthamasldr&ja mah&n 
Vasuh .” 8 

“ Satvatam vidhimSsthaya praksuryamukha- 
nihsritam.' ’ 4 

“ Nunam Ekdntadharmo'yam Sreshfho Nora - 
yanapriyah .” 4 

“ Pailchardtra vidomukhydstasya gehemahat- 
manali " 6 

DvSparasya yugasyante adau Kaliyugasyacha 

Satvatam Vidhimasthaya gttah Sankarsha- 
nenavai. 1 

» Vol. I, pp. 437-48. * J.B.A.B., 1811, p. 885. 

* Mbh„ xii, 887, 1. « Mbh., xii, 886, 18. 

* Mbh., xii, 848. 4. * Mbh., xii, 885, 86. 

» Mbh., vi, 66, 40. 
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According to the Mahdbhdrata 1 this religion 
win. obtained by Narada from Niir&yana Himself. 
“ It has once before been concisely told in the 
Hangltd (that is, the Bhagavadgita).” In another 
passage, in reply to Janamejaya’s question “ who 
taught it first?” Vaisampayana says “it was 
told by the Adorable Himself to Arjuna” (i.e., in 
the Bhagavadgita ).* 

The date of the Bhagavadgita, of the Vtivopa- 
khyana or of the Narayaniya is uncertain, but we 
have epigraphic evidence of the existence of the 
Bhagavata or Bhaldi school long before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era.® 

A Besnagar inscription 1 * 3 4 of the second century 
B.C. mentions the erection of a flagstaff with an 
image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva 
by Heliodora, an ambassador of the Greek king 
Antialkidas, who was a Bhagavata. Another 
epigraph of a slightly later date, evidently from 
Besnagar, records the erection of a Garuda column 
“ of the excellent temple ( Prdsddottama ) of the 

Bhagavat ” by Gautamiputra a Bhagavata, 

in the twelfth year after the installation of the 


1 xii, 346, 10-11. 

* Mbh., xii, 319, 6-8. 

3 See The Indian Antiquary, 1912 y p. 13; R. P. Chanda, Arcbceology 
and Vaishnava Tradition t Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of 
India , No. 5. 

* LfiderB, Ins. No. 669 (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appendix), 
Vogel, ASI t 1908-9, 126-29. Besnagar, ancient Vidifa* is in Eastern 
Malwa. 
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Great King Bh&gavata. A third monunient of about 
the same date has been discovered in the same 
locality in which Mr. Chanda recognises the 
remnant of a Makaradhvaja or a “ crocodile 
column ” which is the emblem of Pradyumna, the 
son of V&sudeva. The GhosGgdi Inscription/ 
probably engraved a little earlier, speaks, of a pfijfi 
stone wall for the worship of Bhagavat Safikar- 
shapa and V&sudeva. Another inscription probably 
of the first century B.C. existing at N&n&gh&t* 
contains an adoration of Safikarshaoa and 
Vasudeva/ 

These epigraphic records show clearly that the 
Bhagavatas were the Bhaktas of V&sudeva. This 
fact enables us to trace back the existence of. the 
sect to the age of P&Qini. for we must recognise in 
the Vasudevakas of that grammarian the fore' 
runners of the BMgavatas of the second century 
B.C. 

In the sbtra, iv, 3, 95, P&nini says that an affix 
comes after a word in the first case in construction 
in the sense of “ this is his object of Bhakti.” 
Then in a succeeding sUtra, iv, 3, 98, he says that 

1 Lfiden, Ini. No. 6 ; Ini. Ant., 1989, 90S «. « Ghoratft ii about 4 
miles from Nagari in the Udayapura State. Bijpatina. 

1 L&ders, Ini. No. 1112 ; Nftnighftt i» in the Deooan. 

* In oonneotion with the antiquity of the cult of Zfishpa (Vfcsudeva) 

1 mention may be made of a story recorded by Zenob, a Syrian who 
flourished about* 804 A.D., regarding t&e erection of a temple to Gi§ane 
(Kpshpa?) by the sons of certain Indian chiefs who bad fled westwsr^ 
with their clan and found shelter in A rmenia (140427 B.O.)-*^e 
Kennedy* The Indians in Armenian JJtAS/1904, 309 f. ^ 
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the affix * Vun ’ comes in the sense of “ this is his 
object • of Bhakti ’ ’ after the words Vasudeva and 
Arjuna. Thus Vasudevaka = a person the object 
of whose Bhakti is V asudeva. To this word we 
may compare the word Gotamaka «■ a follower of 
Gotama. 1 * 

It is agreed on all hands that P&cini flourished 
before Patanjali 3 who wrote the great commentary 
(Mahdbhashya) on his sutras apparently in the 
second century B.C. 

But the exact date of this prince of gramma- 
rians is uncertain. According to Hopkins * “no 
evidence has yet been brought forward to show 
conclusively jthat P&nini lived before the third 
century B.C.” Bdhtlingk places him in the fourth 
century B.C. and his view is accepted by 
Macdonell, 4 Keith and many other western 
scholars ; while Sir B. G. Bhandarkar says that 
“ Panini m”st have flourished in the beginning of 
the seventh century B.C. if not earlier still.” 1 

As the question of Pacini’s date is important 
for. determining the antiquity of the Bh&gavata 
religion it will not be quite out of place to state 
our own views on the subject. 


1 Ehya Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , I, pp. 220*222 ; Buddhist 
In a. , p. 146. 

* For reference? see V. A.. Smith’s E.H.I., 3rd Edition, p. 214* 

J The Great Epic of India , p. 391. 

< Sanskrit Literature , p. 17* 

* E. H. D., p. 8. 
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Panini lived not only before Patanjali, but 
also before Kfttyfiyana who wrote the Varttikas 
(explanatory and supplementary rules) on his 
grammar, and who was himself a predecessor of 
Patanjali. This fact forbids the acceptance of the 
theory of Hopkins that Panini lived in the third 
century B.C.; for that would leave an interval 
of considerably less than a century between 
Kfttyfiyana and Patanjali. The actual interval 
between these two grammarians cannot be so short 
because Sir ft. G. Bhandarkar points out that 
Patanjali notices variant readings of K&tyayana’s 
Varttikas as found in the texts used by the schools 
of the Bhfiradvftjlyas, Saunagas and others. 

Bdhtlingk’s theory rests upon a story in the 
Kathdsaritsagara, a collection of popular tales 
belonging to the eleventh century A.D., where 
Panini is said to have been the disciple of one 
Varsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
King Nanda. But as Weber points out 1 the 
authority of such a work is extremely questionable 
in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier. 
Moreover, the work makes Kfttyfiyana a contem- 
porary of Pacini . 2 3 But as Goldstiicker points 
out the two grammarians really belonged to two 
different periods of Hindu antiquity.* The assertion 
is also contradicted by a statement of Kfttyfiyana 

1 Ind. Lit., p. 217. 

* See Gold it (taker's Panini, Hit place in Sanskrit Literatim , p. 61. 

3 Op. cit., Pj 93. 
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himself. A rule of PApini, iv, 3, 105, teaches us 
that the names of Brahmanas and Kalpas are 
formed by Adding the affix “ nini ” to the proper 
names of the personage who proclaims them, pro- 
vided that such a personage is an old authority. 
As- the Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya are 
not formed by the affix “nini" it is clear that 
Panini did not include Yajnavalkya among the 
old authorities. 1 

To Pfinini’s rule Katyayana adds a Varttika 
“among the Brahmanas and Kalpas which are 
proclaimed by an old one there is an exception in 
reference to Yajnavalkya and so on, on account of 
the contemporaneousness namely, of these latter 
Bruhmanas, with the old Brahmanas spoken of by 
Panini. ” 2 3 

Thus works (e.g., the Brahmanas proclaimed 
by Yajnavalkya) which Panini did not include 
among the “ purdnuprolrta ” Brahmanas came lobe 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those 
which were old to Panini. The two grammarians, 
therefore, could not have been contemporaries. 

Katyayana’s date, fourth century B.C., may 
now be relied upon. This date does not solely 
depend on ‘the ghost story ’ of the Kalhd-sariU 
sdgara 3 but follows from the ascertained date of 


1 Goldatiicker, Pantm, p. 101. 

* Op. cit. % p. 105. 

3 As Dr E. L. Mitra says in his Tn trod net to tMo Aiiareya 
,T ranifolra. 
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Patafijali . 1 The interval of two centuries between 
Katyayana and Patanjali will not appear too long 
when we remember that the grammarians of the 
schools of the Bharadvajiyas and Saunagas, 
Kunaravatfaca, Saurya Bhagavat and Kuni lived 
before Patanjali and after K&ty&yana since all 
their Varttikas or remarks, recorded by Patafijali, 
are criticisms on, and emendations of, the 
Varltikas of Katyayana." 

Panini, therefore, lived before the fourth century 
B.C. But it is difficult to accept the statement 
of Sir R. G. Bbandarkar that he cannot be placed 
later than the seventh century B.C. A tradition 
recorded in the Kacya-Mimamsa, dated about the 
ninth century A.D., says that the great gramma- 
rian Won fame in the great centre of learning 
at Pataliputra, a city fovnded after the death of 
the Buddha. Panini knows not merely “ the 
three samhitds of the Rik, Sdman and Black 
Yajus as contended by Goldstucker," but also 
Brahmanas and Kalpas 4 and refers to Sulrakaras * 
He also mentions the Mahabharata 8 which is not 
recognised in any Sanskrit literary work till after 
the end of the Brahmana period, and only in the 
Grikya Sutras. P&pifii’s date must, therefore, fall 
in the age of the latest sfltras. * 

1 E.H.D., p. 7 ; E.H.I.I 3rd edition, p. 451, n. 

1 GoldstQcker, Panini, 1914, p. 08. * P&nini, p. 10B. 

i iv, 3, 105. * iii.2.28. * vi.9,88. 
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The most important chronological datum is 
furnished by the mention of Yanina. 1 * Yarana, or 
Yona was a term used in ancient India to denote 
the Greeks. Tn Asoka’s block Edict XIII 
Antioehos is called a Yonaraja. In the Besnagar 
Pillar Inscription Heliodoros, the ambassador of 
Antialkidas, is called a Yonaduta. We know 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achae- 
menian Kings of Persia that they had no other 
name for the Greeks but Ya-u-na This Persian 
form of the name Yanana was not unknown to the 
Hindus : — 

Uttarapalhajanmanah kirlayishyfvmi tdnajn 
Yauna Kdmboja Gandhdruh Kirala Barbaraih 
sail a. 3 

It is a desperate resort to imagine that this 
well-known ethnic term really means non-Greeks/ 
Pan ini in his Sutra iv, 1, 49, explains the forma- 
tion of the word Ynnmuni — to which, according to 
the VdrUilca, the word ‘ Hpi,' writing, must be 
supplied, and which therefore signifies “the 
writing of the Yai.anas or Greeks,” and not “the 


1 iv, I, 40. 

* lnd. Anl., J875, p. 5H5. ’ Mbit., xii, 907, 4S. 

* The theory tli.it “ the term Yavana does not indicate Greek 
nationality " has recently boon revived by some scholars ( Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 8, lf*35, i> 'tfh) and attention is invited to a> the apparent 
Iranian nationality ” of Hie Yavana Tushaspha of the Jnnftgadh Inscrip* 
tion of Badradaman. Tt is forgotten that the Y&vanag are sharply 
distinguished from the Kawhojas by Asoka, from the Polhavas by Queen 
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writing of the Persians,” or “the cuneiform 
writing . 1 The employment by the Indians of a 
special term and affix to denote the Greek writing 
could only have arisen after long acquaintance with 
the Yavanas and their alphabet. Such a prolonged 
intercourse between the Indians and the Greeks 
was not in my opinion possible in the seventh 
century B.C. when the empires of Assyria and 
Media intervened between India and Hellas, but 
was possible, and even probable after the Acbae- 
menian conquest of Gandhara, the native land of 
Papini, for the Persian empire formed a link 
which connected India with Greece, and Greek 
mercenaries and Greek officials were largely 
employed by the Persian Kings and Satraps . 2 

PSpini therefore, in all probability, lived after 
the Persian conquest of Gandhara in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C., but before the 

GotamI Balasirl and the Great Satrap Rudrad&roan and from tin 
Parcmkas by the poets of the Mahabha*Qla and by Vi&akba-d&tta, thi 
author of the Mudra-rdkshnsa ( Act 2, — Aetitavachchhaka-Yavana-Kirata 

Kdmboja-Parasika - Vdlhika-prabhfitibhih samantddupamddhan 

Kusumapuram). If Tushftspha was an Iranian, it may with equal reaaoi 
be argued that V&sudeva, the successor of Huvisbka, and Suvi&kha, tb< 
Parthian Governor of Budradaman, were native Hindus of India 
Ealid&sa (Raghuvoihsa, IV, 60 if.) has been relied on by some to eatablial 
the equation Yavana=PftrasIka. But the Yavante of Raghu, IV, 61 
have been mentioned in connection .with the land-route (Sthala-vartma 
leading to the “ t oeetem *’ realm which was the country of the Persians 
Bagbu’s army, avoiding the Bea- route, had suddenly overspread the Yavan 
country (apparently in the Kabul valley) like a mass of clouds and thenc 
proceeded to the land of the tmairula westerners, t.e , the Persians. 

i Goldstficker, Pinmi, 1014, p. 12. 

* Bapson, Ancient India , p. 87. 
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fourth century B.C. With a date in the fifth 
century B.C. all the evidence accommodates itself. 
With such a date accords the fact that Pacini 
knows the Persians as a warlike people 1 but, 
unlike later grammarians, never alludes to the 
Yavanas or Sakas as fighting races. The interval 
of a century between Panini and Katyftyana is not 
too short in view of the fact that “ the oldest 
author on record who wrote on Pacini was 
Katyayana.” 2 

Since Panini probably flourished in the fifth 
century B.C. the Bhagavata ( Vasudevaka ) sect 
must have arisen before that time. We learn from 
the Sutras, iv, 3, 95 and iv, 3, 98, that the new 
faith was even in the fifth century B.C. a religion 
of Bhakti. It has recently been suggested by Mr. 
Umeshchandra Bhattacharya 8 that Bhakti in rules 
iv, 3, 95 ff., can hardly mean religious adoration as 
it is used in reference to even cakes (apSpa). 
He asks “ is not fondness ( anurakti ) a possible 
meaning in the rules we are considering?” 
But anurakti for one who, as we shall see 
further" on, is identified with V ish&u-Narayana 
as early as the Taittirlya Kranyaka and receives 
the epithets Bliagaoat and Deoadeva in records of 
the Becond century B.C., is hardly distinguishable 
from Bhakti in .the religious sense as defined by 

> T 8,117. 

• Qoldstucker, Panini, 1914, p. 90, 

» mg, 1998, 483-9. 
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Santjilya. Another writer suggests that Bhakti 
in the rules of Panini is political Bhakti because 
there is no evidence that Arjuna, whose name is 
coupled with that of Vasudeva in rule iv, 3,96, 
was deified. It is, however, well-known that 
already in the great epic Arjuna is regarded as an 
incarnation of Nara and is called Bhaktanukampl 
like unto Mahendra and Varuna. 1 * In the 
Vishvaksena Samhita Arjuna is classed with 
Brahman, diva and a- few others among the 
secondary Avataras oi Vishnu. 8 

We have seen that the religion preached by 
B&m&nuja and professed by the Alvars existed 
before the Christian era, , and that its votaries were 
called Bhagavatas or Vasudevakas, i.e., the Bhaktas 
or followers of VSsudeva. Vasudeva is thus 
the fountain-head of Vaishnavism. No doubt 
under the comprehensive designation of Vaishna- 
vism are included a number of sectaries who 
recognise other personages than Vasudeva as their 
Saviour. The most important of these are the 
followers of R&mananda and Kavlra. But the 
vast majority of the Vaishijavas are still Vasude- 
vites and even those who pay exclusive devotion to 
R&ma cannot trace the origin of their doctrine to 
any other source than Ramanuja who, as we have 
seen, owes his tenets to the earlier Acharyas and 


1 •Mbh.,iii, 45, 12:47,10-14. 

9 Schrader, Introduction to the PaUceratra, p. 48, 
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Alvars, who in their turn were offshoots from the 
Bhdgavatas or Vasudevakas of Northern India 
mentioned in the inscriptions discovered at 
Besnagar and GhosQndl and also in the Ashfadhydyi 
of that prince of grammarians, Pacini. 

We have little authentic information regarding 
Vasudeva, round whom the Bhdgavata movement 
centred. The name Vasudeva occurs once in the 
Vedic literature, viz., in a passage of the tenth 
Prapathaka of the Taittirlya Arapyaka — 
Ndrayandya vidmahe Vasudevaya dhimahi tanno 
Vishnuh prachodayat. Here VSsudeva is a name 
of Vislmu. But the last book of the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka is a comparatively late work . 1 It is 
described as khilarupa or supplementary. Vishnu 
does not receive the name * Vasudeva * in any of 
the S /mint as, Brdhmanas or classical Upanishads. 

In the Bhagavadgila “ which contains probably 
the oldest dogmatic exposition we possess of 
Vishpuisin 2 and which is recognised as an 
Upaninhad by the Hindus, Vasudeva is said to 
have been a scion of the Vrishpi family : — 

Vrishninam Vasudevo'smi Pandavanam 
Dhananjayah. 

The Viislnji origin of Vasudeva is apparently 
hinted at in a Mora stone slab inscription of the 
time of the Great Satrap Rajuvula (first century 

i Dr. R. L. Mitra’s introduction to the T. A„ p, 8. 
s Barth# The Religions of India , p. 191 ; cf. eleo Mbb. 9 sil; 848,6-8. 
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A.D.). 1 The Vrishrtis are mentioned in the 
Ashtadhyayi of Panini 2 and in the Arthatastra 
attributed to Kautilya. 8 Scions of the family are 
apparently mentioned in the Taittirlya Saihhita, 1 
the Taittirlya Bruhmaya , s the Satapatha Brahmana * 
and the Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana.'' 

The Ghat-a Jataka 8 gives the Buddhist version 
of the story of Vasudeva just as the Da&aratha 
Jataka give3 the Buddhist version of the legend of 
Rama. It describes Vasudeva as a scion of the 
royal family of “ Upper Madhura”® but does not 
give the name of the family. But it is not 
difficult to find out that the Vrishni family is- 
meant. The Jataka says that the family of 
Vasudeva perished for their irreverent conduct 
towards Kanhadlpayana. 10 The Kautiliya Artha- 
iastra refers to this incident but substitutes “ the 
corporation of the Vrishnis” for the family of 
Vfisudeva : — 

“ Whoever has not his organs of sense under 

his control, will soon perish Vatapi in his 

attempt under the influence of overjoy to attack 
Agastya, as well as the corporation of the Vrishnis 
in their attempt against Dvaipayana.” 11 

1 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No # 5, 166. 

2 iv, 1, 114. 3 B. Shama Sastry’s translation, p. 13. 

4 iii, 11, 9, 3. 5 jji, io, 9, 15. 6 iii, 1, 1, 4. 2 i,6, 1. 

8 The Jatakas, Cowell's edition, Vol. IV, p. 50. 

2 Pp. 50-51. 10 Pp. 55-56. 

11 R. Shama Sastry’s translation of Kautilya’s Artha&atra, pp, 
12-13. 
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The Jaina Uitarudhyayana Sutra, Lecture 
XXII, confirms the statement of the Gita, and the 
Jataka that Vasudeva was a Kshatriya Prince. 

The M ah a b liar ala, the great storehouse of 
Hindu tradition, usually takes Vasudeva to mean 
“ the son of Vasudeva.” 1 * * But in certain passages 
a different etymology is given. 

Vasanfil snmthhulfinfim rasul rudder ay onit ah 
Van udevas Lalo redyo briliallnid Vislinuruchyalc 

“ He is called Vasudeva in consequence of his 
enveloping all creatures with the screen of 
illusion, or of his glorious splendour, or of his 
lieing the support and resting place of the gods.” 

Ghliudaydmi jag ad risrain bliulcd saiga irdmiubhih 
S ara a bhd tudhi rasa sell a Vasitdecaslalohyaham .“ 

“Assuming the form of the Sun I cover the 
universe with my rays. And because I am the 
home of all creatures, therefore, am I called by 
the name of Vasudeva.” 

The Mahabharata knows a false Vasudeva as 
well as the true Vasudeva. The false VSsudeva 
was a king of the Paundras . 4 The true Vasudeva 
was Krishna, the famous prince of the Yddava, 
Vrishijii or Satvata family of Mathura. It is 
written in* the J&antiparva 6 that the Satvata or 

1 C/. Mbh., Hi, 14. 8. ‘ f Mbh., t, 70. 8 

* Mbh., xii, 3*1, 41. < Mbh., i, 186. 13; H, 14, 20; etc. 

* Mbh., xii, MS, 6-6. 
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Bhdgavata Dharma was first taught by Krishna 
Vasudeva to Arjuna : — 

Samupodheshvariikesha Kuru Pandavayormridhe 
Arjune vimanaske cha gltd Bhagavald svyam. 1 

“ It was sung by the Blessed One Himself when 
armies were drawn up for battle in the Kuru* 
Pandava war and Arjuna became dispirited.” 

This fact forbids the acceptance of the theory 
of Mr. A. Govindacharya SvSmin that the 
Bhdgavata Saslra was “ not originated by 
VSsudeva — the son of Vasudeva — i.e., Krishna,” 2 
because forsooth, the word Vasudeva also means 
“ He who permeates all ” and th§ Padmatantra 
distinguishes between- the two V&sudevas.- The 
name Sdtvata Dharma applied to the Bhagavata 
religion also shows that it originated in the Sdtvata 
prince Vasudeva. The association of Vasudeva 
with SaAkarshana in the Bhagayata inscriptions 
of the first and second centuries- B.O. also proves 
that Krishna, the brother of SaAkarshana ( Sankar - 
shananuja), 9 was the real Vasudeva worshipped by 
the early BhSgavatas. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vasudeva 
and Krishna were originally names of distinct 
individuals. In the opinion of that great scholar 
Vasudeva was a Kshatriya belonging to the 
Ysdava, Vrishni or Satvata race who founded a 

1 Mbh„ in. di8, 8. 

* J. B. A. 8.. 1011, p. 936. 

» Mbh.. ii, 73. 23. 
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theistic system. Later on “ he was identified 
with Krishna whose name had been handed down 
as that of a holy seer.” 1 

Nobody will deny the existence of several 
“ holy seers ” bearing the name of Krishna who 
were quite distinct from VSsudeva of the Vrishni 
race. Such were Krishna, the father of Visva- 
kaya , 2 Krishna Afigirasa,® Krishna HSrita 4 and 
Kanha, the mighty seer mentioned in the Ambattha 
sutta.* But it is impossible to accept the statement 
that Krishna whom epic tradition identifies with 
Vasudeva was originally an altogether different 
individual. On the contrary all available evidence, 
Hindu, Buddhist and Greek, pointB to the correct- 
ness of the identity; and we agree with Keith 
when he says that “the separation of Vasudeva 
and Ivrsna as two entities it is impossible to 
justify.”* 

We learn from Patanjali that the event of the 
death of Kamsa at the hands of Krishna was 

‘ Ini. Ant.. 1912, p. 13. 

* fig Veda, i, 116, 23 ; i, 117, 7. 

The identification of Kpishpa who lived on the banks of the Amsu- 
matt ( fig Veda , VIII, 96, 13f) with his epio and Puripic namesake 
(P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India , pp. 131ff ; Badha- 
krishnan, The Heart of Hindus than t p. 51 ; Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 
493) is implausible* The Aihsumatt is not the Jnmna as stated by 
Iyengar bat a river in the Kura country (Maodonell, The Bfikad-devaid, 
part II, p. 238). 

3 Eaush. Br., zxx, 9. 

* Ait. Arapyaka. iii, 2. 6. 

5 Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 118. 

* J. B. A. S. v 1915, p. 840. 
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iniiis age beJieved to have occurred in the remote 
past. He says “ chirahate Kamse ” which means 
that Kaihsa’s death occurred at a very remote 
time. That Krisbua was the name of the slayer 
is evident from the following statements found in 
the Mahdbhdshya : — 

“ PrahdrddriAyante Kamsasyacha Krishnasyacha." 

“ Asadhur mdtule Krishnah .” 

But in another place it is said that “ in the 
days of yore Vasudeva killed Kaihsa” — Jaghana 
Karnsam kila Vasudevah. It is thus clear that 
from the remotest times, from the period when 
the feud between Kaihsa and his nephew was 
believed to have taken place, an age which was 
considered to be an ancient one even by Patanjali, 
Krishua and Vasudeva were considered to be names 
of one and the same individual — the slayer of 
Kaihsa. Sir B. 6. 3handarkar points out 1 that 
in Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahdbhashya the 
name ‘ Vasudeva ’ takes the place of Krishna in 
one passage; but then, from no manuscript is the 
name Krishna entirely absent. The frequency of 
the name ‘ Vasudeva ’ may be due to the fact 
which he has himself proved that it was the 
proper name, while * Krishna ’ was the Gotra 
name. 2 


1 Vaiftfatism, etc., p. 10. 

* Pp. 10, 12. 
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In the Ghata-Jataka Vasudeva receives the 
epithet “ Kanha ” that is, Krishna : — 

“ Just then a courtier named Rohineyya, 
went into the presence of King Vftsudeva, and 
opened a conversation with him by reciting the 
first stanza : 

“Black Kanha, rise l why close the eyes to 
sleep? why lying there? 

Thine own brother — see the winds away his 
wit do bear. 

Away his wisdom ! Ghaia raves, thou of the 
long black hair ! ” 1 

The Greek writers, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
mention Herakles as one held in special honour 
by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe who possessed 
two large cities Methora and Kleisobora . 2 
Bhandarkar identifies the Sourasenoi with the 
Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. According 
to Lassen, McCrindle and Hopkins, Methora and 
Kleisobora are Mathura and Krishnapura.* Now, 
Megasthenes lived full two centuries before 
Patafijali. The name of the second city (Krishna- 
pura) mentioned by him is a certain indication 
of the early and inseparable connection of Krishna 
with the Sourasenoi (Surasenas) or Satvatas. 

1 Cowell's J&taka, Vol. IV, p. 54. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India as described bj Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 801. 

3 McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 140, n. ; Ind. Ant., 1876, 
p. 334 ; Hopkins, The Eeligions of India, p. 450, 
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In the Chhandogya Upanishad 1 Krishna learns 
the same doctrines — tapodanam&rjjavam ahimsa 
satyavachanam — which Vasudeva teaches in the 

Gita ,. 2 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered 
round the name of Krishna Vasudeva reminds 
us of the extravagant tales which obscure the 
genuine history of Kapila, of Buddha, and of 
Atoka. The Krishna stories may not all be 
either fiction or myth ; but they are no better 
suite^, to serve as the foundation of sober history 
than the tales of the Bhdgavata Purdna, of the 
Saddharma-pundarika , or of the Atokavaddna are 
adapted to form the basis of chronicles of the 
doings of the Saihkhya sage, the Sakya reformer 
or the Maury a monarch. In his Early History 
of India V. A. Smith complains that most writers 
upon Atoka’s reign have begun at the wrong end 
with the late legends, instead of at the right end 
with the contemporary inscriptions. Similarly 
most writers upon the life of Kpshga have begun 
at the wrong end with the late epic and Pwranic 
legends instead of at the right end with the 
early Brahmanas and Upanishads. 

On the strength of the late legends several 
scholars have come to the conclusion that Kpshpa 
Vasudeva was not a human being, but a popular 
deity whose cult being foisted upon a dummy 


1 iii, 17, 4. 


* xvi, 1-2. 
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Vishnu gave rise to sectarian Vaishpavism. For 
example, Earth says in his Religions of India 1 
that Krishna is “ beyond all doubt, a popular 
divinity ” and that “ there is a connection 
between the attainment of supremacy by Vishnu 
and his identification with Krishna.*’ “ The 
supremacy of the Brahmanic god was the result of 
his fusion with the popular god.” 

Barth considers Krishna tp be a solar deity. 
“ Like those of many solar deities his first 
appearances were beset with perils and obstruc- 
tions of every kind. On the very night of his 
birth his parents had to remove him to a distance 
beyond the reach of his uncle king Kamsa who 
sought his life. In the Veda the sun in the 
form of M&rtinda is the eighth son born of Aditi, 
and his mother casts him off just as Devakl who 
is at times represented as an incarnation of Aditi 
removes Krishna. ' Conveyed to the opposite shore 
of the Yamuna and put under the care of the 
shepherd Nanda and his wife YapodS he was 
brought up as their sou iu the woods of Brind&ban 
with his brother BalarSma. Arrived at. adole- 
scence the two brothers put to death Kaihsa, and 
Krishna became king of the Yadavas. He took 
a determined side in the great struggle of the 
sons of Pandu against those of Dhj-itarashtra 
which forms the subject of the Afahabharata. In 
the interval he had transferred the seat of his 


1 P.166. 
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dominions to tbe fabulous city of Dwaraka, the 
city of gates, the gates of the West. It was here 
that he was overtaken himself and his race by the 
final catastrophe.” 

According to Hopkins 1 “ The Vishnu worship 
which grew about Krishna was probably at first 
an attempt to foist upon Vedic believers a secta- 
rian god, by identifying the latter with a Vedic 
divinity.” “ The epic describes the overthrow of 
an old Br&hmanic Aryan race at' the hands of the 
P&Qdavas, an unknown folk, whose King’s polyan- 
drous marriage is an historical trait, connecting 
the tribe closely with the polyandrous wild tribes 
located north of the Ganges. This tribe attacked 
tbe stronghold of Br&hmanism in the holy land 
about the present Delhi ; and their patron god is 
the Gangetic Krishna. ” 2 “The simple original 
view of Krishna is that he is a god, the son of 
Devakl.” * 

Other scholars find in Krishna “a development 
from one of those vegetation deities that seem to 
have been so widely worshipped and to have 
obtained so strong a hold of men’s devotion in all 
countries of the world. Such were the Semitic 
Adonis, the Egyptian Osiris and the Greek Diony- 
sos. They mention his connection with cattle 
as Govinda, the vegetation spir.it being usually 

1 The Religions of Indie, p. 088. 

* B. I., pp. 466-67. 

» R. L, p. 467. 

fi 
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supposed to incarnate itself in. such animals, his 
near relationship with BalarSma t who is supposed 
to be a god of.harvest, his name Damodara, i.e., 
the god ' with a cord round his belly/ a descrip- 
tion which is supposed to be derived from wheat- 
sheaf, and most significant of all, the evidence of 
the Mahdbhashya of Patanjali that he appeared in 
a ‘ vegetation masque ’ contending with Kamsa 
for the possession of the Sun.” 1 * Dr. Keith, an 
ardent advocate of this theory, remarks, 3 “ It is 
clear that from this original divine character of 
Krishna as the spirit of the reviving vegetation 
we can derive his whole character both as a child 
and as a hero, for the vegetation spirit has both 
sides in the Greek Dionysos who is in this aspect 
parallel to Krishna, and the legend, of Kaihsa 
is a mythological invention based on the ritual of 
(o) the childgod, and (6) the slaying of a rival — 
the old spirit of vegetation or some similar con- 
ception by the new spirit.” 

We shall not canvass in detail the views of 
Barth. His theory is of a piece with the brilliant, 
study of Senart, in which the figure of Buddha is 
similarly resolved into a solar type and the history 
of the reformer becomes a sun-myth. Dr. Keith 
observes/ “ It hardly seems possible to ascribe 
to Krishna an original solar character. His name 

1 See Macnicol, Indian theism, pp. 37-38. 

« J. R. A. S. f 1915, p. 841. 

* J. R. A. 8., 1908, p. 171. , 
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tells seriously against it : the ‘ dark sun ’ requires 
more explanation than it seems likely to receive.” 

The theory of Hopkins rests on a mass of 
unproved hypothesis. There is no good reason 
to believe that the Pspdavas were an “ unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north 
of the Ganges ” and that Krishna was the “ patron 
God ” of the tribe. Hindu tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Pandavas as an offshoot of 
the Kuru race. In the Mahabharata the epithet 
Kurukulodvaha is applied to Pan<Ju 1 and to 
Yudhishthira . 3 The Kaurava affinity of the P&ndus 
is known throughout the epic and is by no means 
confined only to the genealogical lists. Patanjali * 
too calls Bhlma, Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus . 4 The 
very name of the great Epic betrays the Bharata 
(Kuru) connection of its principal heroes and 
combatants. The testimony of Buddhist literature 
points to the same conclusion. In the Dasa- 
Brahmana Jataka 5 a king <( of the stock of Yuddhit- 
thila *’ reigning ‘ * in the kingdom of Kuru and 
the city called Indapatta ’ ’ is distinctly called 
“Koravya,” i.e., Kauravya — “belonging to the 
Kuru race.” In the Kurudhamma Jataka 8 
Dhanafijaya, king of Indapatta city, is called “ the 
Kuru King.” “He grew in Kuru righteousness, 
kee ping the ten royal duties.” 

1 i, 196, 83. * ii. 46, 6 ; iii, 17, 9. 

i IV, 1,4. * Ind.Apt., I, 860. 

* Cowell'* JUtln, Vol. IV, p. 997. 

• Cowd» Vol. II, p. 961. 
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The polyandrous marriage of the Pagdu king, 
which Hopkins considers to be an “ historical 
trait,” is no proof of the connection of the 
Panda vas with any non-Brahmagic wild tribe. 
The marriage was approved by the Panchalas, 
an undoubtedly Brahmagic tribe. We learn also 
from the Mahabhdrata that such marriages were 
prevalent among certain Brahmagic Rishi 
families : — 

“ Sruyate hi purdne ’ pi Jafild nama Gautami 
Rishinadhydsitavati saptadharmabhritdmvard 
Tathaiva munijd VdrksM tapobhirbhdvitdtmanah 
Sangatabhut da&a bhrdtrinekanamnah Pra 

chetasah ” 1 

“I have heard in the Purdna that a lady 
named Jatila, the foremost of all virtuous women 
belonging to the race of Gotama, had married 
seven Rishis. So also an ascetic's daughter 
named VarkshI had in former times united herself 
in marriage with ten brothers bearing the same 
name of Pracheta, and who were all of souls exalt- 
ed by asceticism." The polyandrous marriage 
of the Pracheta brothers is clearly alluded to in 
the Matsya and Brahma Purdnas. 

The system of Niyoga prevalent among the 
Kurus of the Madhyadeia was not far removed 
from fraternal polyandry, while the law ( Dharma ) 

1 Mbh., i, 196, 14-16. Cj, Matsya Purana, iv, 47-49, Brahma 
Purdpa, ii, 46. 
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of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus 
was admittedly lax. 1 Attention may, in this 
connection, be invited to the social environ* 
ment disclosed by the stories of Mamata 2 and 
Madhavi.® 

The name of the greatest of the Pandavas, 
Arjuna, is a thoroughly Brfthmanic name. It 
occurs in the Madhyandina recension of the 
Samhita, of the White Yajus : — 

“ To obtain intrepidity, to obtain food, (I, the 
offerer, ascend) thee (0 chariot) I, the inviolate 
Arjuna.” 4 

A recent writer lays stress not only on the 
polyandrous marriage of the Pandus but on the 
drinking of blood by Bhlma 6 which, according to 
him, points to the Scythian affinity of the family. 
But a family custom can hardly be inferred from 
a solitary act of a single individual done in the 
heat of war expressly to fulfil a vow. As to the 
polyandrous marriage of Draupadi it is significant 
that in spite of the alleged family custom no other 
wife was shared by the brothers, and their children 
had no common wife. Sakas are often mentioned 
in the epic, particularly in the battle-books, but 
they are never represented as next of kin to the 
P&U<Jus. 

i Mbh., 1. 122, 7. 

* Mbh., 1, 104, 9-10. 

* Mbh., v, lie ft. 

« X, 21 ; Weber, Ind. Lit., 115. 

* Modem Review, December, 1934. 
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There is no proof that any section of the .Kuru 
people had a patron god named Krishna. Krishna 
is represented as a prince of the Vrishni clan in 
the Oita “ which is unquestionably one of the 
older poems of ihe epic .” 1 * * * * * He is never called 
the patron god of any invading barbarous tribe. 

The theory of those who assert that Krishna 
was a vegetation deity rests upon no better foun- 
dation. Krishna’s connection with cattle is no 
proof that he was a vegetation deity. The con- 
nection of Moses with “ the flock of Jethro w his 
father-in-law ” is well known to students of the 
Bible.* The Yamuna region, the scene of 
Krishna’s childhood, was renowned for its cattle 
even in the early Vedic period . 8 ** May thes even 
times seven all-potent Maruts, (aggregated as) a 
single troop bestow upon me hundreds (of cattle) : 
may I possess wealth of cows, renowned upon 
the (bantys of) the Yamuna — Yamunayamadhi 
irutamad radho gavyam.” 4 A Gobala Varshna is 
mentioned as a teacher in the Taittiriya Sarkhita 8 
and the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana * Krishna’s 
connection with cattle may, therefore, be an 
historical trait. There is yet another possibility. 
Krishna’s names Govinda, Gopftla, Gopendra, 

1 Hopkins, Tbs Great Epic of India, p. 906. 

« Exodne, 3. 1. 

» 9* Veds, t, S3, 17. 

* Cf. Wilson, &g.Ved«, iii, 338n. 

* 111,11,9.8. 

* 1 . 6 . 1 . 
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etc., may really be connected with the epithet 
Gopi applied in tbe Big Veda to Vishnu, the 
Br&hmaoic god with whom Krishna came to be 
identified : — 

“ Trtyipada vichakrame Vishnurgopaad&bhyah" 1 * * 4 

GopS may mean “ protector of cows,” * or 
** herdsman.” * According to the ftig Veda 4 the 
highest step of Vishnu is tbe dwelling of the 
“ many horned swiftly moving cows.” In the 
Bodhayana Dharma Sutra * Vishnu. is called 
Govinda and Dftmodara, but not yet Krishna or 
Vasudeva. This probably suggests that the 
pastoral association of Vishnu was independent 
of his identification with Krishna, and Govinda 
was originally an epithet of Vishnu and possibly 
not of Krishna. Attention may in this connection be 
invited to the significant name “ Vishnu-gopa ” 
occurring in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, belonging to the fourth, cen- 
tury A.D. 

We know that several Vedic epithets of Vishnu 
were in the epics and the Purdnas transferred to 
Krishna Vasudeva. We have already seen that 


1 R. V., i, 22, 18. 

* Cf. ?ig Veda, x, 19. 4 : Maedooell and KaRh, Vedic Index. 
VoL I. p. 888. 

* Hopkins, Tbe Beligioai of India, p. $7. 

4 1 , 1 * 4 , 6 . 

* < 1 . * 34 . 
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in the Rigveda Vishnu is revered under the title 
“ &ipivishta." 1 Now this epithet is given to 
Krishna in the Great Epic. 1 2 * In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, i, 2,5,5, Vishnu is called Vamana ; in 
the Mahdbhdrata * Krishna receives the same 
epithet. 

As regards Damodara we need only point 
out that it, too, occurs as an epithet of Vishnu in 
the Bodhayana Dharina Sutra, before the identi- 
fication of the deity with Krishna was thought of. 
The word does not necessarily mean “the God 
with a cord round his belly.” It is used in an 
altogether different sense in the epic : — 

''Devandm svaprakasatvad 
damadDamodaro vibhuh ” 4 

“ That supreme soul is called Damodara because 
unlike the gods his effulgence is increate and his 
own, and also because he hath self-control ( Dama ) 
and great splendour.” 

We shall dow consider the evidence of 
Patanjali. The passage on which Dr. Keith and 
others rely as supporting their theory runs as 
follows : — “ Vyamisrd drUyante. Kechit Kamsa- 
bhakta bhavanti kechid Vasudeva bhaktdh. Varnd- 


1 VII, IPO, 6, 6. 

> XIi, 48, 8; xii, 84‘i, 72-73. 

* XII, 48,12. 

< Mbh.. t, 70, 8. 
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nyatvam khalvapi pushyanti. Kechit kalamukha 
bhavanti kechidraktamukah. ’ ’ 

The slaying of Katiisa by Krishna wtu» the 
subject of dramatic and -pictorial representations 
in the time of Patanjali and the story was also 
narrated by word of mouth. According to Dr. 
Keith's interpretation of the Mahdbhdshya passage 
quoted above, the granthikas or narrators while 
relating the fortunes of their subjects divided 
themselves into two parts ; those representing the 
followers of Kamsa had their faces blackened, 
kalamukhah, those of Krishna had their faces red, 
raktamukhab, and they expressed the feelings of 
both sides throughout the struggle from Krishna’s 
birth to the death of Kamsa. “ The mention of 
the colour of the two parties,” says Keith, “ is most 
significant ; red man slays black man ; the spirit 
of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken. We are entitled to say that in India, 
as in Greece, this primitve dramatic ritual slaying 
of winter is the source whence the drama is 
derived.” 1 

But Keith’s interpretation of the Mahdbhanhya 
passage is, by no means accepted by all. The 
meaning of the passage with its context is thus 
given by Bhandarkar : a 

“ The narrators give expression to what they 
know about them (Kazhsa and Kfisbtia) from 
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their birth to their death, and thus externally 
manifest what at the time exists internally, and 
that the things do exist internally or in the 
mind is shown in this way. They (the narrators) 
are of various kinds, some are adherents or 
devotees df Kaiitsa and some of Yasudeva. Their 
countenances assume different colours ; the faces 
of some (whose favourite hero is defeated) become 
dark, the faces of ot 1 ers red.” Mr. R. P. Chanda 
points out 1 that according to several Indian 
interpreters of Patafijali it was not the granlhikas 
or narrators who divided themselves into the 
parties, but the audience, some of whom sided 
with Kamsa and some others with Krishnq, “ the 
partisans of the former becoming pale with grief 
and the partisans of the latter becoming red with 
joy on the triumph of their hero.” There is no 
reason to believe with Keith 2 that the. Hindu 
audience consisted only of pious adorers of 
Krishna and therefore could not have included - 
any who favoured Katiisa. The great epic testifies 
to the existence of men who were hostile to 
Krishna and spoke in terms of sympathy about 
Kanisa . 3 The pity excited in a section of the 
audience by the fate of Katiisa is probably 
reflected in the following passage of the Vishnu 
Puratia : 4 


1 The Indo- Aryan Races, pp. 04-06. * lie Sanskrit Drama, p. C6. 

J Mbh., H, 41, 11, IX, 61, 27. * V, 20, 7s. 
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Tato haha kritarh sarvamdslt tadrangamanclalam 
avajnaya, hatam drishtva Krishnena Mathureivaram. 

The treatment accorded by Krishna to his 
maternal uncle earned for him the epithet asadhu. 
in a fragment of a verse quoted by Patahjali 
(asadhurmatule Krishna ) which must have been 
composed by some unknown Kamsa-bhakta. The 
band of the Kamsa-bhakta, and people of that type* 
no less than that of the Vasudeva-bhakta, is 
clearly visible in the composition of several pass- 
ages of the Great Epic. In view of what has been 
noted above it is hardly permissible to surmise that 
wc have in the Mahdbhdshya an allusion to the 
slaying of the black man by the red man or to the 
slaying of winter by the spirit of spring and 
summer. 

The pre-epical literature of the Hindus bears 
unequivocal testimony to the human character of 
Krishna. The Chhandogya Upanishad which is 
one of the oldest Upanishads 1 and which undoubt- 
edly belongs to the pre-Buddkistic period 1 mentions 
Krishna Devaklputra as a human sage, a disciple 
of the Rishi Ghora Ahgirasa :* 


1 Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 3S5. 

* Macdonell’s Hitt. Sant. Lit., p. 926; Ur. It. L. Mitrs’s Intro- 
duction to Chh. Up., pp. 33-31. 

* m,i7, 6. 
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** Taddhaitad Gliora Ingirasah Kfishnaya 
Dcvaktputrayoklvoc&chd pipasa eva sa babhuv a 
so'nta velaydmetat trayam pratipadyeta — aksliita- 
machyutamasi pranasaimtamasiti. ' ’ 

The human character of Krishna is also mani- 
fest in the Buddhist Ghata Jdtaka as well as in 
the Jaina Vttnrddhyayana sUtra .* 

Max Muller denies i 2 * and Macdonell and Keith 
doubt the identity of Krishna Devakiputra of the 
epic and the Puranas with Krishna Devakiputra 
of the Upanishad. Referring to the Krishna of 
the Upanishad the latter scholars observe in the 
Ycdic Index, “ Tradition and several modern 
writers like Grierson, Garbc and Von Schroeder 
recognise in him the hero Krishna who later is 
deified. In their view 7 he is a Kshatriya teacher 
of morals, as opposed to Brahmanism. This 
is extremely doubtful. It appears better either 
to regard the coincidence of name as accidental, 
or to suppose that the reference is a piece of 
euhemerism.” 

Barth accepts the identity of the two Krishpas 
but characterises the mention of Kjishna in the 
Upanishad as an absolutely euhemerist represen- 
tation.® 

Dr. Keith has dealt fully with the subject in 
J. B. A. S., 1915, pp. 548-550. “In the 

i Lecture XXII. 

* S.B. E.I., S2,a. 1. 

* K. I., p. 16S, 
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Ghhandogya Upanishad we hear of a pupil Kffna 
Devaklputra, of Ghora Aiigirasa who is credited 
with certain doctrines. We are asked to believe 
that this is an historical reference to the Kr^na 
of the epic. It is a much more credible hypothe- 
sis on the theory of the identity of the Kppias that 
we have in this Kr§i?a a eubemerism, a reduction 
to human rank of a tribal God and it is the only 
hypothesis which does not raise serious difficulties 
as to the date of the divinity of Kr$na and his 
appearance in the epic. That text never treats 
Krsna as a mere ordinary mortal teacher ; when 
be teaches he reveals himself as the Supreme 
Being and we cannot ignore the fact that his 
divine nature is clearly known throughout the 
epic, which in a part claimed as old by Garbc 
(II, 2291) calls him Goptjanavallabha revealing 
him already as the beloved of the Gopis, a feature 
which sits oddly on a presumed warrior-teacher,, 
but which accords well with a god of Erma's 
type closely connected with pastoral life. More- 
over, it is impossible to ignore the fact that in 
the epic Kr§?a appears in* his actions and bis 
practical advice in a very different aspect from 
the Kj:§oa of the Upanigad, who appears in a 
passage where among other virtues the telling of 
truth is inculcated.” 1 

In his Early History of the Dekkan , 9 Sir R. G. 
B handar kar points out that though a Mahi- 

I Cbh., iii,’ IT, V * P. 8 (old •ditko). 
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bhdrata existed before PSijini and Asval&yana, 
it is highly questionable whether our present text 
is the same as that which existed in their times. 
On the contrary, the probability is that the work 
has been added to from time to time ; and the 
text itself has undergone such corruption that no 
one can be positively certain that a particular word 
was not foisted into it in comparatively modern 
times. Hopkins shows in his Great Epic of India 
that the “ P&ndu epic as we have it represents a 
period subsequent not only to Buddhism 500 B.C. 
but to the Greek invasion 300 B.C.” 1 Now’, we 
know' from the Besnagar Inscription that Vasu- 
deva who, judging from the context, was to 
Panini only a Kshatriya worthy, 2 was in the 
second century B.C. recognised as “the God of 
gods.” Is it, therefore, strange that the present 
Mahabhdrata treats Krishna as a divine teacher ? 
It is perfectly intelligible that a work represent- 
ing a period subsequent to 300 B.C. — a time 
when the apotheosis of Yasudeva was an estab- 
lished fact — should reveal him as a god. It is 
equally obvious that such a w’ork cannot be ac- 
cepted as an authority for characterising as a piece 
of euhemerism the mention of Krishna as a human 
pupil in a book w'hich was composed before the rise 
of Buddhism in the sixth century B.C. In the 

1 G. E.-, i, p. 891.. 

* See Weber’s Ted. lilt,, p. 135, o. 
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S addharm apundarika 1 Buddha is not merely deva ; 
he is devatideva. Will .any one contend on the 
strength of this statement that the mention of 
Buddha as a human teacher in the Dhamma- 
chakkappavtittanasulta is a piece of euhemerism ? 

We have already expressed our views regarding 
the pastoral associations o. Krishna. There is no 
inherent improbability in Krishna's being a 
shepherd as well as a warrior-teacher. Moses and 
Mahomed furnish good parallels. It is, however, 
possible that the tales about the pastoral Krishna 
really arose from the Vedic legend of Vishnu 
Gopa, just as the story of the Vamana incarnation 
arose out of the legend of Vishnu Urukrama. 

With reference to Keith’s remarks regarding 
the difference between the characters of the Epic 
and Upanishadic Krishnas, it may be said that in 
the Atokavadana, the Ceylonese Chronicles and 
the Si-yu-ki Atoka appears in his actions and his 
practical advice in a very different aspect from the 
Atoka of the Fifth and Thirteenth Bock Edicts. 
Are we to conclude from this that the Atoka of 
the inscriptions is not identical with the Asoka of 
the Chronicles ? Again, Keith ignores the fact 
that the telling of truth is inculcated by the 
Epic Krishna in the Gita, xvi, 2, and in several 
other passages of the Mahabha/rata l e.g., 

1 vii, 31 ; cf. Trenckner, Milmda paAho, p* 401— Bhagavaii devddi • 
dtveno* 
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“ Brahma satyamdamak iaucham 
dharmo hrih irirdhriti kshamd. 
yaira tatra rame nilyam 
ahath satyena te tope ” 1 

“ Where there are sacred knowledge, truth, 
self-control, purity, righteousness, modesty, moral 
splendour, fortitude and forbearance, there I am 
also to be found.” 

Dr. Keith next goes on to say, “It is, however, 
of course possible that the similarity of name is 
a mere accident : metronymics are very frequent 
in the V amfas of the Upanisads, and Kftna is not 
rarely found as a non-divine name ; the only 
point of doubt in this view is the rarity of Devaki, 
but this is not conclusive ; Professor Garbe himself 
resigns his former view that the Patafijalis of the 
Mahabhasya and of the Yoga are identical. Nor 
can a third possibility be excluded : Kf?pa as a 
god and a teacher may differ, but Devaklputra may 
be borrowed by the former from the latter, though 
this is less probable. We must, to be candid, 
recognize that our evidence is insufficient to decide 
the precise facts, and that we cannot build on it 
the edifice of the Kjsna who founded the Bh&gavata 
sect as a mere man. The epic has a god, the 
Upanigad a man, and the means of connexion are 
not apparent.” 


> Mbh., VII, 179, M. 
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It is not so easy to refute an improbable histori* 
cal theory as it is to propound it, but on the other 
hand the onus probandi rests upon him that 
propounds it. Dr. Keith admits that his evidence 
“ is insufficient to decide the precise facts," but 
nevertheless remarks that the similarity between 
the names of the two Krishnas may be a mere 
accident as in the case of the Patafijalis of the 
Mahdbhdshya and of the Yoga. We readily 
admit that a mere similarity of names is no 
proof of identity. But .in the case of the two 
Krishnas the similarity extends further than this. 
The epic Krishna is the son of DevakI , 1 the Krishna 
of the Upanishad is also called the son of DevakI. 
The epic Krishna is often styled Achyuta. The 
epithet, as Hill points out, figures in the Upanishad 
passage about the pupil of Ghora. The teacher 
of the Upanishadic Krishna belonged to a family 
(Aftgirasa) closely associated with the Bhojas/ 
the kindreds of the Epic Krishna.* The Krishna 
of the Upanishad and his preceptor Ghora A&girasa 
were worshippers of the sun. We are told in the 
S&nti-patrva of the Mahabh&rata 4 that the S&tvata- 
vidhi expounded by the epic Krishna had been 
declared in days of yore by the sun himself, Prdk- 
turya-m ukha -nihirita , and in the Karna-parva 

» Mbit., i. 190, 38 ; ;:i, 29, 46 ; etc. 

* pig Veda, iii, 53, 7. • 

• Mbb>, if, 14, 3SS4, 

« 885,19b 

ft 
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Angirasi iruti is praised by Krishna as the best 
of all revealed texts, irutinamutiamd &rutih* The 
pupil of Qhora is ' taught the worship of the 
"noblest of all lights,” Jyotiruttamamiti, “ high 
above all darkness,” tamasaspari, and also the 
virtues of Tapod&namdrjjavam ahimsa satya- 
vachanam. The Epic Krishna teaches practically 
the same thing in the Gtta 1 * 3 — 

" Jyotishdmapi tajjyotis tamasah param uchyatc.” 

“ Ddnam dama&cha yajna&cha svadhyayam iapa 
drjjavam ahimsa satayam...." 

Furthermore, the Great Epic has preserved 
distinct traces of the original character of Krishna 
as a human being. Krishna says in the Udyoga- 
parva : — 

Ahamhi tat karishyami 
param purushakaratah 
daivantu na maya $akyam 
karmakarttum kathailchana .* 

"I will do all that can be done by human 
exertion at its best. But I shall, by no means, 
be able to control what is providential.” 

The statement that 'Devaklputra may be 
borrowed by the epic from the Upanishad requires 
no comment ; we have already seen that there are 


1 69, C5. 

* ziii, 18 ; xvi, 1-2. 

* Mbb., v, 79, 6-6. 
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other “ means of connexion'’ besides the metro- 
nymic which go far to prove the identity of the 
two Krishnas. 

We have seen that the arguments of scholars 
who hold that Krishna Devakiputra was originally 
a deity do not bear scrutiny. We have also seen - 
that there can be no reasonable objection to his 
identity with Krishna Devakiputra mentioned 
in one of the oldest Upanishads. The pre-epical 
literature of the Hindus knows a human Krishna 
but is silent about a deity Kpshpa. Buddhist 
and Jaina traditions clearly refer to Vftsudeva 
as a human hero. Even the Mahibhirata pre- 
serves traces of the original human character 
of Krishna. The conclusion, therefore, is irresis- 
tible that he was a real man. The divine nature 
of Krishna known throughout the greater part 
of the epic belonging in its present form to 
a period subsequent to the rule of the Scythians, 
Greeks, and Bactrians 1 would certainly not appear 
strange to those who will notice the appearance 
of Buddha among a crowd of heterogeneous deities 
in the monuments of the Indo-Scythian period.' 
In the case of Kapila ' we find another instance 
of a human teacher being raised to the dignity 
of a divine being in the epic.* 

1 ’Mbb., iii, 188, 36. 

* V. Smith, E. H. I.. 3rd Edition , p. 266. 

* C/. Mbh., iii, 47, 18 ; vii, 220, 21 ; Hopkins, The Great Epic 
of India, p. 98. 
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We have tried to prove that Krishna Vasudeva 
was a man. There remains the further question, 

* ‘ was he a hero who rose step by step to the rank 
of divinity, or was he a monotheistic reformer, 
a theistic Buddha before Buddha’s day, who later 
like the Buddha himself was deified by his 
disciples ?” Dr. Macnicol suggests *' it is 
possible that he was a famous prince of the 
S&tvata race and on his death was deified.” We 
admit that there is much to be said for this view. 
Krishna appears as a disciple of a Fiishi in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, but that does not show 
that he was himself a teacher. The Ghata Jataka 
knows him only as a prince and a warrior, not as 
a leader of thought. The teaching contained in 
the Gitd is attributed to him, but that poem by 
its reference to the BrahmasUtras 1 presupposes the 
existence of tbe‘ classical Upanishads, while 
Krishna himself is mentioned in one of the oldest 
Upanishads. The other works attributed to 
Krishna, e.g., the Anugltd and the BrShmanaglid 
are even later than the Bhagavadgltd. 

On the other hand, it may be . said that the 
ChhSndogya Upanishad does not pretend to give a 
life history of Krishna. Its reference to him is 
incidental ; and though it does not represent him 
as a teacher, it yet shows that he came into 
contact with a leader of thought, and learnt several 


1 01 U, xiii, 6. 
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doctrines. The J a taka knows VSsudeva Kapha 
only as a prince and a warrior, but . what more 
can we expect from a Buddhist work of this kind ? 
Lastly, the ascription of the entire Gits to 
Kpishpa may well be looked upon with suspicion, 
but the fact remains that when the Pandu epic 
was being written Kpshpa was remembered not 
only as a hero, but as a teacher. If Krishpa was 
only a hero, if the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bhagavatas were not taught by him, but by some 
unknown person, we are driven to the assumption 
that the ancient Bhagavatas forgot or suppressed 
the name of the Master “ from whom has flowed 
through the centuries until to-day the stream of 
Bbakti in India.” In this connection it may be 
pointed out that though the Gita as a whole is 
posterior to the classical Upanishads, its funda- 
mental doctrines may really have been taught by 
Kfishpa Devaklputra. For it will be shown in 
the next ’lecture that some of these doctrines agree 
almost verbatim with those which Krishna learnt 
from his Guru Ghora Aigirasa. 

The fact that Krishna was a human teacher 
iR admitted by eminent scholars like Sir K. G. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Seal, Buhler, Grierson and 
Garbe. 1 


1 The Indian Antiquary , 1889, p. 189 ; Comparative Studies in 
Vnishnavism and Christianity, p. 10 ; Ind. Ant., 1894, p. 248 ; hid. 
Ant., 1908, p. 963 ; Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, pp. 83-85. 
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Thb Life of K&ishva Vasudeva and the 
Early Progress Of Bhaoavatism. 

If Kpshpa is a human teacher, the question 
naturally arises when he lived. If the traditional 
connection of Krishna with the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra has any foundation in fact, then it must- 
be admitted that he lived before the compilation 
of the K&fhaka Samhita of the Yajurceda, for, 
one of his traditional contemporaries, Dhptarashtra 
Vaichitravlrya, a prominent figure in the Kuru- 
kshetra story, is mentioned in the Kathaka . 1 

In the Aihole inscription of the Chalukya king 
Pulake&n II, dated Saka 556 (expired), i.e., A.D. 
634-35, it is stated that at that time 3,735 years 
had passed since the Bharata war, i e., the 
battle of Kurukshetra. The date of the battle 
according to this calculation is 3102 B.C., which 
is the starting point of the so-called Kali-Yuga era. 
But, as pointed out by Fleet, 2 the reckoning was 
not founded in Vedic- times. It is an invented one, 
devised by the Hindu astronomers and chronologists 
for the purposes of their calculations some thirty- 
five centuries after the initial point which they 
assigned to it. As a matter of fact another school 

1 Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 90 n. 

* JRAS.im pp. 479 S. 
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of Hindu astronomers and historians represented 
by Vfiddhagarga, Varahamihira and Ealhaua 
placed the heroes of the Kurukshetra story 653 
years after the beginning of the Kali Yuga 
and 2 £ 526 .years before the Saka era (i.e., in B.C. 
2449) .* A recent writer tries to reconcile the 
conflicting views presented by the two schools 
of chronologists by suggesting that the Saka-kala 
of Var&ha is really 8akya-kala, i.e., the era of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana. This view is not only opposed 
to the evidence of Kalhana but is flatly con- 
tradicted by Bhattotpala who explains Saka-kala 
of the Brihat-Samhita passage as Sakanjipa-kdla 
(era of the Saka king). 1 2 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers 
of the Puranas. A verse found with slight variants 
in the Matsya, Vayu, Brahmdnda, Vishnu, and 
Bhagavatu Puranas states that “from Mahapadma 
Nanda’s inauguration to Parikshit’s birth the 
interval is known a« l,01o years.” (1,050 oi 
1,500 according to som* manuscripts) : — 

Yavat Parikshito janma 
ydvan Nandabhishechanam 
evam varshasahasrantiu 
jiieyampaiU chadasoltaram* 


1 Brihat Sathhita , xiii, 3; Rtijataranguii, i, 15-56 
1 The BrihaUSariihitH by Varaha with the cormrentary of Bhi(tot- 
pala, edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 281 — ' Vizianajram Sanskrit Series, 
Vol. X,Pt 1,1895. 

8 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kah Aqe, p. 58, 
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The date of Nanda’s accession according to 
Geiger is 343 B.G. 1 

% 

343 B 0. + 1015 = 1358 B.C 

343 B.O. + 1050 = 1393 B.C. 

343 B.C. + 1500 - 1843 H.C. 

c. 1400 B.C. (or c. 1800 B.C.) in- round numbers 

is, therefore, the Puranic date of Parkshit’s 
birth which, according to the Mahabharata, 
immediately followed the battle of Kurukshetra. 

In view of the conflicting tradition regard- 
ing the date of the battle, we cannot say that 
implicit reliance can be placed on the early 
chronology of the astronomers or of the poets 
and chroniclers who compiled the epic, the 
Pur&Qas and the annals of Kashmir. 

Krishna certainly lived before the Buddha, as 
he is mentioned in the Chh&ndogya Upanishad 
which is a pre-Buddhistic work. The evidence 
of the Ghata Jatdka, where Krishna is mentioned 
as a brother and contemporary of Ghata, the 
Bodhisattva, points to the same conclusion. His 
Guru Ghora Ahgirasa is also mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki Br&hmana* and the Kdfliaka Sarfihitd * 
which are also pre-Buddhistic works. Jaina tradi- 
tion makes Krishna a contemporary of Arishta- 
nemi or Keminatha, the 22nd Tlrthankara who is 

1 Mah? Tarim, p. xlvi. 

* xxx, 6. 

• i. 1. 
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the immediate predecessor of P&rdvan&tha, the 23rd 
Tfrthankara. 1 As Pftrdvan&tha probably flourished 
about 817 B.C.,* Krishna, if Jaina tradition is to 
be believed, must have lived long before the closing 
years of the ninth century B.C. The name of 
the Vrish^i or S&tvata family to which Krishna 
belonged is unknown to the Rig Veda but is 
frequently referred to in the Br&hmanas. The 
overthrow of the family is alluded to by Kau$ilya 
in the Arthasditra attributed to him. 

Begarding the life history of Krishna V&sudeva 
we know very little if we leave aside the epic and 
Pwd.if.ic legends. “ As far as it is known,” says 
an American writer in speaking of the great 
Athenian sage, “ the life of Socrates, in its merely 
outward bodily incident, may be told in a para- 
graph." Such unfortunately is also the case with 
V&sudeva. 

For a life of Kpshps our sources.are : — 

(1) The Chhdndogya Upanishad. 

(2) The incidental notices in the Indika of 

Megasthenes, and the MahObhisftga. of 

Pataftjali. 

(3) The Buddhist Ghata Jit aka and the 

Jaina ITttar&dhyayana Sutra . . ■=- 

(4) The Mahibhirata, the Harivato6a,‘ tix 

Partitas, and the sectarian UpantiJHBli. 


Jacobi, Jama Part I, PP- 271-979; H, pp. 112-19. 

> ¥n, Sm a mt i Hmrt itU/m* |t ft 

9 
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The exact date of the Chhindogya Upanishad 
is not known, but it is certainly pre-Buddhistic. 
Referring to the date of the Upanishads, Macdonell 
says : 1 “ The earliest of them can hardly be dated 
later than about 600 B.C. since some important 
doctrines first met with in them are presupposed 
by Buddhism. They may be divided chronologi- 
cally on internal evidence into four classes. The 
oldest group consisting in chronological order of 
the Brihaddranyaka, Chhandogya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, Kaushitaki, is written in prose which 
still suffers from the awkwardness of the Brahmana 
style.” Dr. R. L. Mitra in the introduction to his 
translation of the Chhandogya Upanishad observes, 2 
“ An attempt has lately been made to prove that 
some of the doctrines in the Chhandogya in 
common with the other Upanishads are of Buddhist 
origin, and consequently the work itself is of a 
post-Buddhistic era. But the argument used to 
establish this hypothesis is founded on a petitio 
priilcipii. It begins by assigning to Buddha 
what,- as philosophic ideas, were 'probably well 
known long before they were adopted by the 
founder of Buddhism, and then argues the works 
in which they occur to be posterior to the system 
of S&kyasinba ; when the character of those very 
works indicates the assumption to be utterly 
unfounded. The Upanishads belong to an age of 


* . Hwt. 8 m. X*.** 


* ‘Wf, 
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search and enquiry, the Safikhya to doubt following 
enquiry, and the Bauddha philosophy to an epoch 
when doubt and disbelief taking possession of 
men’s minds, dared at last to raise their heads 
boldly against God Himself. The hypothesis of 
the post-Buddhistic origin of the ' Upanishads 
would reverse this order, and begin with the 
infidelity of Sakya to be followed by the doubt of 
Hapila and then the enquiry of the Upanishads.’’ 

The accepted dates of the Indika of Megasthenes 
and of the Mahabhashya of Patanjali are, as is 
well known, the fourth and second centuries B.C., 
respectively. As regards the date of the Jdtaka , 
bas-reliefs of the second century B.C. have been 
found illustrating a number of Jdtaka stories. 
The Jdtaka Book, according to Rhys Davids , 1 is 
an example of that pre-Epic form of literature of 
which there are so many other shorter specimens 
preserved for us in the earlier canonical texts. 
The date of the Uttaradhyayana is also not certain. 
Jaina tradition attributes its lectures to Mahavira. 
Its niryukti or commentary is ascribed to Bhadra- 
bshu (fourth century B.C.) in the Vritti of the 
JjUshimandala Sutra. 2 It forms a part of the Jaina 
Canon which was reduced to writing in or about 
the fifth century A.D. 

The date of the Mahdbhdrata has been discussed 
with great acumen by Washburn Hopkins who 

1 Buddhiet India, p. 206. 

* See Jacobi, The Kalpa Sutra o/ Bhad’abaku, 1879, p. 19. 
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has given much study to this treasure house of 
Indian religious lore. It is true that Pftvini and 
Aivalfiyana knew a Mahabh&rata, but their epic 
was not our present epic. * ‘ The P&ntju epic as 
we have it represents a period subsequent not only 
to Buddhism 500 B.C., but to the Greek invasion 
300 B.C. Buddhist supremacy already decadent 
is implied by the passages which allude contempt- 
uously to the erlftkas or Buddhistic monuments as 
having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in 
iii, 190,05 ‘ They will revere nlukas, they will 
neglect the gods ; ’ ib. 67, ‘the earth shall be 
piled with ecfrikas, not adorned with god-houses.’ 
With such expressions may be compared the 
thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, Coturmaharajika, 
in xii, 339, 40, and Buddhistic philosophy as 
expounded in the same book.” 

'* The Greeks are described as a western people 
(north-western, with Kambojas) , famous as fight- 
ers.*’ "The Romans, Romakas, are mentioned 
but once, in a formal list of all possible peoples, 
ii, 51,17 (Cannibals, Chinese, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, and other barbarians), and stand thus 
in marked contrast to the Greeks and Persians, 
Pahlavas, who are mentioned very often. It is 
clear from this that, while the Greeks were 
familiar, the Romlns were as yet but a name. 
Further, the distinct prophecy that ‘Scythians, 
Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in 
the evil age to come,' which occurs in iii, 188, 35 
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is too clear a statement to be ignored or explained 
away. When this was written the peoples men* 
tioned had already ruled Hindustan.' * 

The Santi-parva mentions Yfiska, the author 
of the Nirukta 1 and Varshagauya, 3 the S&thkhya 
philosopher who probably flourished in the fifth 
century after Christ.* 

The Harivathia is regarded as a part of the 
Mahabharata. From the Ivhoh Copper Plate 
Inscription of darvanfttha dating from 532-33 A.D. 
we learn that the Mahabharata in the sixth century 
A.D. consisted of 1,00,000 ilokas (3atasihasri- 
Samhitd). As it would have been impossible to 
speak even approximately of 1,00,000 verses without 
the Haricamia, scholars think that the work must- 
have formed a part of the Mahabharata in 
the sixth century A.D. There is some reason to 
believe that the Haricamia, or at least a part of it, 
existed before A£vagliosha, for, an important episode 
about Bhlshma mentioned in the twentieth chapter 
of the work, but not in the Mahabharata, is alluded 
to in the Buddhacharita, and two verses from the 
Harivadhia are quoted in the VajrasUchi * But the 
Harieaihia is Inter than the Greek invasion and 


* *48.78. 

* 818.89. 

* /JUF. 1006, pp. 47.61. 

4 XUjcbaudburi, Stud\§$ m Indian Antiquities, p. 174 ; Wistcroits. 
fl Bietory of Indian Literature # Vol. Z, p. 464. 
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the beginning of commercial intercourse with the 
Roman Empire for it mentions the Denarius. 1 * * 

The genuine Purarias which relate the Krishna 
story cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D. because they contain lists of kings 
of India down to the Andhra or Gupta monarebs. 
The original texts cannot perhaps be placed later 
than 500 A.D. because all the eighteen Puranas 
are mentioned in the last book of the Mdhdbhdrata 
which attained its present bulk before the sixth 
century. Bas-reliefs have been found at Badfimi 
illustrating a number of Puranic stories about 
Krishna, which date from the sixth century A.D.* 
We have independent proof of the existence 
of the Vayu, Agni, Markanfleya, Bhagavata and 
Skanda Puranas in some shape jn the seventh 
century A.D. 8 Telang points out that the Sankara 
Vijaya attributed to Anandagiri, a pupil of 
SaAkara, contains quotations from the Skanda, 
Markanrfeya, Brihannaradiya, Vishnu and Bhdga- 
v ala Puranas. 4 * But the antiquity of the work is 
not above suspicion. Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar 
says that Abhinavagupta, a writer of the tenth 
century, refers to the Bhagavata Purdva iD his 
commentary on the Gita* It has been pointed 

1 See Viehixu-parta, 55 50 and Hopkins, Q.E.I. , p. 367, 

1 MASI, No. 25, Bas-reliefs of Badami bj 3. D. Banaxji, pp. 19, 

li- 
ft V. Smith's E. H. I., Age of the Puranas. 

4 Indian Antiquary, 1876, 280. 

4 IHQ, 1231, 738. 
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out by Sir Bamkrishua Bhandarkar 1 that the 
Mukundamdld, attributed to the Alv§r Kulafekhare, 
contains a Terse from the same Purina.' The 
sectarian Upanishads evidently belong to the 
Purftpic age. 

Whatever may be the date of Kfishoa, he 
certainly lived before 600 B.C. as be is mentioned 
in the ChMndogya Upanishad. To reconstruct a 
life of the teacher on the evidence of the Hari- 
vamSa. or the Puranas which in their present shape 
are separated by an interval of many centuries 
from his time, will be building castles on a morass. 
The same remark applies to the sectarian Upa- 
nishads. 

The evidence of the Mah&bh&rata must be used 
with caution. Though certain parts of the poem 
arc undoubtedly old and contain genuine historical 
tradition, yet the date of the work as a whole is 
not far removed from the age of the Pur&nas ; and 
it is not always easy to separate the kernel of the 
epic from the husk. We shall make use only of 
those portions of the epic account which are 
corroborated by external evidence. 

The Jataka and the Jaina SUtra, too, cannot 
be implicitly relied on. They are in no sense histori- 
cal records and contain a good deal of wbat is 
untrustworthy. But they have the merit of 


1 FofoWMMi, tte„ pp. 40-10. 

» si. 9, 86. / 
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preserving versions of the Krishna story free from 
the extravaganzas of the epic and the Pur&nas. 
The Indika and the Mah&bh&shya contain impor- 
tant hints, but being post-Buddbistic their value 
is considerably less than that of the Ghh&ndogya 
Upanishad ; and it is from the last work that we 
can expeot* to get the most authentic information 
regarding the founder of the Bh&gavota religion. 

The unanimity of Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist 
tradition would seem to indicate that V&sudeva 
was really a scion of the royal family, Y&dava, 
Vrishpi or S&tvata, of Mathurft, “Upper Madhur&” 
according to the Ghata J&taka. The conclusion 
accords with the statement of Megasthenes 
regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles 
Vith the Sourasenoi and Methora . 1 The city of 
Mathurft is apparently referred to as. the Mahd- 
sth&na, “great place," of the Blessed V&sudeva in 
an inscription of the time of the Saka Satrap Sod&sa, 
assignable to the first century A.D. The name of 
his father is Vasudeva according to the epic,, the 
Uttar&dhyayana Sutra and the Aphsad Inscription 
of Adityasena, Vasudeva Anakadundubhi ac co rd in g 
to the Pur&nas* and Upas&gara according to the 
Ghata J&taka. The name of his mother was 
certainly Devakl.* The existence of a brother 

1 MeCrindle'r Magarthanti m id Arrian, p. SOI. 

• Mttaj*. 48, 9 ; Vftyo, 00. 144. 

* Ohh- Dp., iii, 17, 0 ; Mbb., i, 109, 88; th» Uttartikgagana; tin 
Bhitail Pillar Inacriptkmaf SkuwLfcGept*. 
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named Baladeva or SaAkarshana is vouched for 
by all the authorities 1 including the Mahdbhdshya 
which contains the passage — Sankarshana dvitt- 
yasya balam Krishttasya vardhatdm. 

The story of Krishna’s questionable relations 
with the Gopls is found only in the Harivathia 
and the Purdnas, and is not met with in the 
Jdtaka or the epic, not even in the reviling scene 
in the Sabhd-parva. Even a critic like Hopkins 

observes : * “Modern writers forget that the 

lower side of Krishna is one especially Pur&nic. 

In short they read history backwards In 

Kfishpa’s case the tricky, vulgar, human side 
is a later aspect, which comes to light most 
prominently in the Genealogy of Vishnu and in 
the Vishnu Pur&pa, modern works which in this 
regard contrast strongly with the older epic,.. .It 
is not till he becomes a great, if not the greatest, 
god that tales about his youthful performances 
when he condescended to be bom in low life begin 
to rise.” 

We have practically no authentic information 
as to the way in which the childhood of Krishna 
was spent. The most probable view is that he 
lived with his- preceptor Gbora Aftgirasa and 
returned to Mathurft on arriving at adolescence. 
The Purdnas mention SSndlpani as a teacher of 

1 MMu, ii 9 79,98; Cowell's Jftto&J, Vol. IV, p. 51; tbs Uttart- 
ih fsfoiia. 

1 Ths MeUgiotucf India, p. 487. 

10 
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Krishna. But that sage is said to have given 
instruction in the science of arms and not in 
religion or philosophy, and the Yadava prince is 
reputed to have studied under him after the over- 
throw of Kamsa at Mathura. The story of 
Sandlpani may or may not be historical. But it 
does not in any way conflict with the theory of 
Krishna's residence with Ghora for purposes of 
religious and philosophical studies. 

The idea of the pastoral Krishna and some of 
the Pur&nic stories about his childhood are 
evidently borrowed from the Vishnu legends in 
the Yedic literature. In the Rigveda, 1,22,18, 
Vishnu is called Gopa. In 1,154,6 we have a 
reference to the many-horned swiftly-moving cows 
in the abode of Vishnu. In 1,155,6, Vishnu 
is described as a youth who is no longer a child. 
In VII, 99,5, we have the story of Sambara’s defeat 
at the hands of Vishnu. In the Bodhayana- 
Dharma-sutra 1 Vishnu is called Govinda and 
D&modara though there is no indication of his 
identification with Krishna Vasudeva. But 
though the idea of a pastoral Krishna may have 
been borrowed from the Vedas its development was 
clearly due to some such tribe as the Abhiras who 
were closely connected with the P&ndu migration 
to the south. 2 

* ii, 6, 34. 

f Cf. Kiinaknstkhfti'fl Tamils Eighteen Hundred Yoors Ago , p, 57. 
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The story of Krishna’s quarrel with Kaxhsa 
has some appearance of reality It is related in 
the Jdtaka as well as in the epic and is alluded 
to by Patanjali. 

It is not a little surprising that the Jataka is 
silent about the connection of Krishna with the 
P&ndavas. The P&ndavas are known to many 
Jdtakas, 1 but nowhere is there any reference to 
their connection with Vasudeva. But the story 
of Herakles and Pandaia narrated by Greek writers 
undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition 
regarding Krishna’s connection with the Papdu 
family. In the Great Epic Krishna figures as a 
friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, especially 
in their struggles against Jarasandha, King of 
Magadha, and Duryodbana, King of the Kurus. 
As said by Smith, the modern critic fails to find 
sober history in the bardic tales about these feuds. 
But as deductions regarding Krishna’s character 
have been freely made on the strength of these 
legends, they cannot “ only be mentioned and 
laid aside.” Hopkins observes in hl3 Religions 
of India ,* “the Krishna of the epic is a sly, un- 
scrupulous fellow, continually suggesting and 
executing acts that are at variance with the knightly 
code of honour.” That the remark is one-sided 
will be apparent to every reader of the Great Epic. 

1 B.g., the Kunila J it aka ; tbs Kurudhamma Jit aka ; the Dhkma 
hM J Atoka ; ike Data BrSkma^a J&taka. 
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Hopkins takes note only of the few episodes in the 
epic in which Krishna’s character appears in an 
unfavourable light, but ignores the numerous 
episodes in which he appears as the embodiment 
of all that is good. He himself says that ** the 
priests of Qiva were the last to retouch the poem” 1 
and that “ there is as much Sivaism in the poem 
as there is Vishnuism."* Sectarian rancour may 
have been at the bottom of this darkening of the 
character of Vftsudeva.* Indications of sectarian 
animosity are not rare in the epic. In xii, 342, 
109-116, there is a clear reference to a quarrel 
between N&r&y&na and Siva. 

That a section of the orthodox Br&hmapists 
were not favourably disposed towards Krishna and 
bis worship is apparent from the reviling scene of 
the Sabhi-parva : — 

Yadyayaih jagatafr kartd 
yathainai h markka manyase 
kasmdnna Brdhmaaam samyag 
dtmdnamavagachchhati.* 


* B. I., p. Stt d. 

> Op.dK, p. 840. o. 

* Tbatciaky valor aid* at Kriabpa'e cbaraetar aaay km baas 
partly derived beat tba Viabpoite lagaada in tba Voile literatere. Jm fig 
Vais, i, SI. T, VUhpu alole tba eoobad aaaaa. In i, 1M ba raeahna tba 
apitbet JCoabara, * wbo tea a blanaMe aatta.' Viabpa ottaa leoocte 
to eoaaiag deviee to balp late and other friend* tad to diaaoaSt tba 
Aawaa (XaHb, BtVgiem mi Pk il tm pkg tf tba Fait. 1, 110-11) Jaat ao 
KrUhoa tea to aaeiat Arjoaa, aea a( late, and Ue brother*. 

t lfbb., 
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** If this one (Krishna) is the lord of the 
universe as this fool represented him, why doth 
he not regard himself as a Brfthmapa ? ” 

Kpshpa is not the only teaoher whose character 
has been blackened by hostile poets. In the 
RdmAyaya , 1 * * * * the Buddha is branded as a thief and 
an atheist : — 

“ Yathd hi ehaurah sa tathdhi Buddha 
Stathagatarh nhstikamalra viddhi. 

Tasmiddhi yah takyatamah prajdndik 
Sa ndstike ndbhimukho budhah sydt." 

Although recognised as an avat&ra in the 
BMgavata Pur&va he is said to have come down 
not to establish religion but to delude the enemies 
of the gods * 

** Tatah kalau sarhpravfitte sarhmohdya suradvishdm 
Buddhondmna'njanasutah Kikafcshu bhavishyati” 

In the Life of Madhva SaAkara is represented 
as an incarnation of a demon. 9 

In order to get the real history of the Sfitvatas 
or Vpshjds and their prophet Kpshpa Devakl- 
putra we must turn to the Sarhhitds, Brdhmayas 


1 ii« 100, 84. Cf. the Kap&Hn's utterance in the MaUavilfoa- 

pT*k**an+—Namah Kkarapatuyeti vaklavyaih ycna chorai&stredi 

prapftM. Atkavh Kh*rapatd-(i®pyasmm adhik&r* Buddha at&dhikah. 

• Bh. PmiQa, 1, 8, 94. 

* C. N. XfidMMwami Aijar, dH &Afeofidl8rf«, p. 5. 
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and the Upanishads. Gobala Varshna is mention- 
ed as a teacher in the Taittiriya Samhita 1 and the 
Jaitfiiruya Upanishad Brahmana . 2 Varsbneya is the 
patronymic of Susha in the Taittiriya Brahmana .* 
V&rshpya is the patronymic of a man in the 
Satapatha Brahmaria.* The Satvats are mentioned 
in the Satapatha 5 and the Aitareya Brahmarias .* 
The inference is legitimate that the Satvats, 
Satvatas or Vrishnis were a famous people in the 
Brahmanic age, and that they had produced at 
least one teacher of repute in the early Vedic 
times. The Aryan nationality of the Satvatas is 
hinted at in the Tusam Rock inscription. 

It was among this people that Krishna was 
born. We learn from the Artliafastra attributed 
to Kautilya that the Vrishnis were a Sahgha or 
‘corporation.’- Their political constitution was 
therefore similar to that of the Sakyas among 
whom Gautama Buddha was born. Their irreve- 
rent attitude towards Brahmanas is alluded to by 
all our authorities. 7 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad Krishna is 
represented as the son of DevakI and a pupil of 


» ii. 11. 9, 3. 

* i.6.I. 

3 iii, 10, 9. 16. 

« iii. 1,1, 4. 

* xiii, 5, 4, 21. 

* viii, 14, 3. 

7 Kautilya, Arthatfatra, 1910, p. 12; Mah&bh&rata 9 xvi, 15-22; 
Cowell’s J Atoka, Vol. IV, pp. 55-56, Vol. V, p. 138. 
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Gbora Afigirasa. The Rishi Ghora Adgirasa was 
a priest of the sun . 1 The Chhdndogya text gives 
an account of the doctrines which he taught his 
disciple. In the opinion of the Rishi the Purusha 
(man) may he compared to a yajna (sacrifice). 
When the man is hungry, thirsty and enjoys no 
pleasure his condition corresponds to the diksha 
or initiation, when the performer of a sacrifice 
has to fast and abstain from all worldly pleasure. 
When he eats, drinks and enjoys himself his 
condition corresponds to the upasada when the 
sacrificer breaks the fast and takes food. When 
he laughs, feeds and indulges in pleasure his 
state corresponds to the Stutatastra when there 
are music, singing of hymns and the recitation 
of sacred books. Penance, almsgiving, straight- 
forwardness, harmlessness and truthfulness con- 
stitute the fee. When the man is conceived in 
his mother’s womb, people say soshyati “ The 
mother will give birth,” when the child is born, 
they say asoshta “ The mother has given birth,” 
these correspond to the use of such expressions 
in the actual sacrifice. The death of a man cor- 
responds to the final sacrificial bath ( avabhritha ). 

Having thus explained this subject ( Purusha - 
yajfla Vidya) to Krishna, the son of DevakI, the 
Ijiishi added : — “ Let him when his end approaches 
meditate on these three : * 0 Thou art the 


1 Kftush. Br.,,30, 6; HopkiLs, B. I., p. 466. 
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Imperishable! Thou art the Unchangeable (or 
Unfailing) ! Thou art the true Essence of Life.* ” 
Hearing this Krishna is said to have “ lost all 
thirst for other knowledge.” The sage then 
quoted two tjtig-Vedic verses bearing on the 
subject : 

“ Adit pratnasya retasah 
Udvayantamasaspari jyotih pasyanta uttararh 
Svah paiyanta uttaram 

Devamdevatra Suryamaganma jyotiruttamamiti 
Jyotiruitamamiti. ’ ’ 

“ Having beheld the glory of the First Cause — 
that exquisite light, high above all darkness — and 
having beheld it also in our own hearts, we attain 
to that god of gods and noblest of all lights, the 
Sun — the noblest of all lights.” 1 

In the Upanishad passage mentioned above 
Krishna is associated with a school of thought 
that rejected the ritualistic interpretation of 
sacrifice ( Vidhi-yajna ) and gave a new meaning to 
human life and activities. Man's life is as sacred 
as a sacrifice and death is merely the final sacri- 
ficial bath provided he pays dakshina to his fellow 
beings in the shape of charity, non-violence, truth- 
fulness and other virtues. He should when death 
approaches him meditate on the Imperishable, 

1 In the BhUhmastMarija (Mbh. xii, 47, 88-40) Kpahgft it J eno riW 
is eimiler tame by Bhlahmn. 
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the Unfailing, the True Essence of Life and 
remember the “ exquisite light, high above all 
darkness.” Such a man can verily attain to the 
Sun, god among the gods, the noblest of all 
lights. 

The doctrines which Krishna learnt from his 
Guru reappear in the Gita which is attributed to 
the former. In the Upanishad Krishna learnt 
that all the acts of life constitute a sort of sacrifice 
offered to the deities in the case of a man who leads 
a pious life — a life that enables him to attain to 
the “ god among the gods.” With this doctrine 
we may compare the teaching of the Gita, ix, 27. 

Yat karoshi ydda&nasi 
yajjuhoshi daddsi yat 
yat tapasyasi Kaunteya 
tatkumshva madarpanam. 

In the Gita, iv, 33 Krishna makes little of 
dravyamayayajna (material sacrifice) as his Guru 
does of vidhi-yajna. 

In the Upanishad Krishna learnt that “ Tapo- 
danamarjjavamahims&satyaiachanani ” are as 
efficacious ( dharmapushtikara ) as gifts to priests 
in an ordinary sacrifice. In the Gita he teaches — 
“ Danam damaicha yajila^chu svddhydynm tapa 
arjjavam ahinisa satyam ’’ are his who is born to 
godlike endowments. 1 

1 xvi, 3. 

ii 
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Wo shall place side by side a few more 
passages of the Upanishad, and the corresponding 
texts of the BhugavadgitA. It will be seen that 
Kfishna, like fl-hora, emphasises the need of 
meditation “ at the last hour’! on the “ word 
which knowers of the Veda call Imperishable ” 
Ana * 4 the sun-coloured being beyond the dark- 
ness,” as the best means of attaining to the 
Supreme Celestial Person . 1 


1 . Antavel dydmetat trayam 
pratipadyota-akshitama - 
iyachyuiamasi prdn - 
iamsitamasiti. 


2. CJdvayantama8a8pari 2. 
jyotih panyanta utta- 
ram 8vah paSyanla 
uttaram devamdevaira 
Suryamaganma. 


Antakale chamatneva 
Bmaranmuktvdhilevaram 
paramampuTushantidivyaih 
ydti Pdrthdnuchinlayan 
— Olid, viii , 5-5. 

Praydnalcale 

Yadahsharam vcdavido 
vadanti 

saydliparamdihgatim 

— viii, 10-13 . 

AnuBmaredyah sarvasya 
dhatdramachiniya rupa - 
mddiiyavarnadi-tamasah 
parastat satamparam 
puru8hamupaiti divyam 
— viii, 9-10. 


How are we to account for these coincidences ? 
They cannot be fortuitous. In the Upanishad and 

1 Cf. Hill, Gttd ; also Mbb., xii, 47, 40, M Mahatas*amasah part 
Punuh'mh hyatitejasam yam jAdtti mnLyumatytti tagmai jfleya tmang 
noma} ' '—Bhiihmattavtr&j*. 
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in the Gita we find the same doctrines associated 
with the name of one and the same person 
(Kfishija, the son of Devaki). There is no escape 
from the conclusion that these doctrines were 
actually learnt by Krishna frona Ghora iftgirasa, 
and were transmitted by him to his disciples — 
the Bhagavatas — and formed the kernel of the 
poem known as the Bhagavadgita. 

Though the Gita contains the doctrines which 
Krishna inherited from his Guru, yet it is by no 
means a product of the age in which Krishna 
lived. Krishna himself is mentioned in one of 
tne oldest Upanishads , while the .Gita presupposes 
the existence of all the classical Upanishads by its 
reference to the Brahmasutras . 1 

Rishibhirbahudhdgitam 

chhandobhirvividhaih prithak 
Brahmasutrapadaischaiva 
hetumadbhirvintichitaib. 

“ Hear and learn from me the Supreme Soul 
( Kshetrajna ) that has been celebrated in many 
ways by Rishis in various metres, and by the 
words of the Brahmasutras, which are definite and 
furnished with reasons .” 2 Here the words Brahma - 
sutrapadaih seem to Max Muller to refer clearly to 
the recognised title of the Sutras of Badar&yana. 

1 Gita, xiii, 5. 

1 Mu Uuller’a Indian Philosophy, p. US. 
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The words “ definite and argumentative ” can refer 
to Sdtras only. Now as the Brahmasutras refer, 
by the name of Sruti, to the Bfihaddranyaka, 
Chhdndogya and other ancient Upanishads, the 
Gitd must be considered to be posterior to all 
these works. Even if the reference, in the Gitd, 
is to an earlier recension of the BrahmasQtras long 
anterior to the extant aphorisms attributed to 
B&dar&yana, it cannot be denied that the “ Lord’s 
song ” presupposes the classical Upanishads, for 
it is impossible to conceive of a BrahmasUtra how- 
ever ancient which is not based on those texts . 1 

Several scholars have attempted to fix the date 
of the Gitd. According to Telang “ the Gitd 
must have been composed at the latest somewhere 
about the fourth century B.C.” 1 Dr. Macnicol 
observes in his Indian Theism* “the Gitd is 
post-Buddhistic, and at least a considerable part 
of it is pre-Christian.” 

The Gitd is mentioned in the Kddambaii of 
B&nabhatta, the court-poet of Harshavardhana, 
who flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. In the Kadambari one of the equi- 
voques runs as follows : — 


1 Garbo seems to think that the QUA shows acquaintance with the 
Hafha, Svettovatara and even the Nfisidiha Wpantfo Upanishads (Intro- 
duction to the BhdgavadgUA translated by N. B. Utgikar, India* 
Antiquary , 1918, p. 81). 

* Introductory Bang to iha BhogaaodgtU, p» zdL 

» P.tt. 
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“MahubharatamivSnantagliAkarnanananditanaram” 
— “(the royal palace) in which people were grati- 
fied by hearing innumerable songs was like 
the Mahabhdrata, in which Kara (Arjuna) was 
gratified by hearing the Avantagita.” 

The testimony of the Khoh Copper-plate 
Inscription of Sarvanatha carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Gita, several centuries further 
back. We learn from that inscription that the 
Mahabhdrata in the first half of the sixth century 
j .D. contained one hundred thousand ilokas. As 
Professor Macdonell points out, it certainly in- 
cluded the twelfth and thirteenth books, and even 
the supplementary book called the Harivamia 
without any of which it would have been im- 
possible to speak even approximately of one 
hundred thousand verses. As the Gita is alluded 
to in the twelfth book 1 it must have existed long 
before the sixth century A.D. The Anugitd which 
forms part of the fourteenth book of the Mahd- 
bliarata, also presupposes the existence of the 
Bhagavadgita. There can be no question that the 
Gitd is one of the older poems of the Great 
Epic. 

The Gitd was certainly known to Kalidasa and 
the author of the extant BrahmasUtras. As 
pointed out by Mallinatha, Telang and Garbe, the 
passage in the Kumdrasaihbhava of Kalid&sa where 
AAgiras says to Himalaya 


» * 21 . 844 . 4 , 0 . 
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sth&ne tv&m sthavarcLtrnSnam 
Visknum ahur manishiifah, 1 

“ Rightly do the wise call thee Vishiju in the 
shape of a mountain,” we have an unmistakable 
reference to the Gita, x, 25 (asmi sthdvarandih 
Himalayah) both in form and in sense. The extant 
Brahmasutras, when they refer to Smriti, refer 
clearly to passages taken from the Bhagavadgitd 
also. Under Sutra, i, 2, 6, Sankara quotes Gita, 
xviii, 61. Under Sutra ii, 3, 45 all the famous 
commentators (SaAkara, Ramanuja and Madhva) 
cite Gita, xv, 7. Again under iv, 2, 22 all these 
commentators refer to the same passage — that at 
tbe close of the Gita, Chap, viii. 2 Gut as the Gita, 
cetainly appeals to the Brahmasutras 1 this recipro- 
cal quotation according to some scholars might be 
accounted for by their being contemporaneous. 4 
The Ch&rudatta attributed to Bh&sa, a predecessor 
of Kalidasa, seems to allude to the Brahmasutras. * 
In his introduction to the sacred lawB of 
Apastamba Dr. Biililer observes 4 “ he (Apastamba) 
knew not only the unsystematic speculations 
contained in the Upanishads and Iranyakas, but a 
well-defined system of Vedftntic philosophy identi- 

* vi, 67. 

I Telang's Introductory Sssoy to the BhagavadyttA, p* jeL 
ft xiii, 6. 

4 Max MftUar's Indian Philosophy, j)9. 
ft Act m. Bd. bj Ganapati feati, p. fL 
ft P, smiL 
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cal with that of Bftdar&yana’s Brahmasutras .” 
The same writer says that “ on linguistic grounds 
Apastamba cannot be placed later than the third 
century B.C.” 1 * If the views of Max Muller and 
Buhler are accepted then the Brahma siltras as well 
as the Bhagaradglta must have existed at least as 
early as the third century B.C. From the absence 
of any allusion to the VyTtha doctrine in the Gita 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar concludes that it was 
earlier than the Ghosundi and Nan&gh&t inscrip- 
tions and the Mahabh&shya of Patanjali (second 
century B.C.) all of which show acquaintance 
with the Vyuhav&da. Garbe thinks that the 
mention in the Gita of the word Himalaya, the 
modem form of the older Himavat, makes an 
impression of relative lateness. It should how- 
ever be remembered that Simalia, the ancient 
Babylonian queen of the snow mountains, can 
hardly be dissociated from the name Himalaya, 3 
though it must be conceded that the occurrence 
of the word Himalaya in Sanskrit literature is 
comparatively late. An important thing to 
remember is that the Gita is one of the older 
poems of an epic which was virtually completed 
before the beginning of active intercourse with 
Rome (first century B.C.), for while the Yavanas and 
Pahlavas are mentioned very often, the Romak&s are 

1 P. xliii. A data in the seoosd century B.O. ia suggested by 

Hopkine in the Cambridge Hutor y of India, Vol. I, p. 249. 

9 Cambridge Hiitor y of Indio, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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mentioned but once and we have no reference to the 
Denarius until we come to the supplementary boob 
styled the Jlaruamsa. Hill lightly points out that 
the Gila was written at a time when the idea of 
Vasudeva as supreme was far from meeting with 
that tolerant acceptance among the orthodox which 
it afterwards won. 1 

Tf the extant Brahmasutras show acquaintance 
with the Buddhist Vijilanavada and Sunyavada and 
the Bhagavata doctrine of the Vyiilias as suggested 
by Sankara, then the BrahmasStra mentioned in 
the Gita and the aphorisms of Apastamba must 
refer to an earlier recension of the work. 

The precise extent of Krishna’s own contribu- 
tions to the doctrines contained in the Gita 
cannot easily be ascertained. From the importance 
attached to “ dama, tyaga and apramada ” in the 
Bhagavata inscription of Heliodoros at Besnagar, 
one is tempted to infer that these doctrines 
were believed to have been taught by the Master 
Himself. “ dama , and tyaga,” self-restraint and 
self-denial are inculcated in the Gita, xvi, 1-2, 
xviii, 2,51, etc., and pramada, heedlessness, is con- 
sidered to be the product of tamas (darkness) and 
is classed with those impediments “ by crossing 
beyond which the embodied soul attains amritam,” 
deathlessness. But these precepts are not to be 
found in the corresponding passage of the Chhan- 


% GltS, Tii, 19; ix, u. 
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dogya Vpanishad 1 which embodies the teaching of 
Ghora Aftgirasa. 


Chh. Up. 

Tapod&nafn&rjja- 
vam ahithsd 
iotyavaehanomiti 


Glti. 


Ddnam Damoicha 

yajlUfoha 

•vldbyftyam tapa 

drjjavam 

ahiihsU satyam 

tkrodha sty&gah 

ttntir apaitnnam. 

SattYitaaibj&yate jfilnam 

rajaao lobha era eha 

pram&da mohau tampao 

bhavato* jfi&Dameva cha 

gapinetinatltyatrln 

debtdebasamndbbav&n 

janma mptya }ari dufckbair 

vimokto* njfitamafnute* 


Baa. Ilia. 

Trfpi amuta 

padini 

anaDuthiftini 

nayamtiavag* 

dame ch&ga 

apram&d* 


We have seen that the Bh&gavata religrbn, the 
parent of modem Vaishnavism, arose in the 
MathurS region, and that its founder was a scion 
of the Vrishni or Satvata branch of the Yidav tt 
clan and a disciple of the Rishi Ghora A&girasa, 
a priest of the Sun. 

There is much truth in Grierson’s surmise 


that the Bhagavata doctrine was a development 
of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian.’ All the legends dealing with the 
origin of the Bhagavata religion are connected in 


l Gita, xiv, 17.20; c/. Ckhlndogya, Hi, 17, 4. 
* Giti, xiv, 17-20. 

» Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 268. 
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some .way or other trith the Sun. According to 
the Santi-parva of the Mahabharata, the S&tvata 
code had been declared in ancient times by the 
Sun — Satvatam vidhimasthayn prak Suryamukhani- 
hsritafn. 1 In the Gita, the Bhagavat says : — 

Imath Vivasvate yognrn proktavanahamavyayam 
Vivasvan Manave praha Manur Ikshvdkave'bravit .* 

“ To Vivasvat (the .Sun) I expounded this im- 
mutable doctrine of control ; to Manu did Vivasvat 
declare it ; Manu told it to Ikshvaku.” 8 

It was one of the solar deities, viz., Vishnu, 
who became the One God of the Bhagavatas. 
Vasudcva’s Garuda (Eagle vehicle) and Chakra 
(discus) are also connected with solar legends. 4 
The close connection between BhSgavatism and 
Solar worship is also possibly suggested by the 
Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of Sarvanatha, of 
A.D. 512-13, which records the grant of a village 
on the river Tamasa for the purposes of shrines of 
the Bhagavat and of Aditya-bhattaraka.* 

We have already noticed the doctrines which 
Krishna learnt from the priest of the sun, and 
which he undoubtedly transmitted to his disciples, 
as is proved by their reappearance in the Bhaga- 

* Mbh., xii, 835, 19. 

* am, iv, l. 

* Hill, Bhagavadgito, 187. 

4 Maodorell, Vedie Mythology , p. 39* 

V Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicorum , Vol. HE, 137. 
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vadgita. We have also seen that though the 
Gita is not the work of Krishna himself or of any 
o* his contemporaries, yet it has preserved, with 
ceiiain modifications, the actual teachings of the 
Master and his (luru inflated no doubt by other 
sayings traditionally attributed to the former. In 
the history of Bhagaoatism the Gita occupies a 
position similar to that which the Dhammachak- 
lcappavattana Sutta occupies in Buddhism. The 
services rendered by the compiler of the Bhagavad- 
gita, to the system of Krishna finds its closest 
parallel in what the author of the Samkhyakarika 
did for the system of Kapila. 

It is twice asserted in the Santi-parva of the 
Mahdbharata that the Bhagarata, or Ekanlika, 
religion was the burden of the teaching of the 
Gita : — 

“Evamesha mahan dharmah sate purvain nripottama 
Kathito Harigitasu samdsavidhikalpitafr . ’ ’ 1 

“ Samupodheshvanikeshu Kutu Pandavayormridhe 
Arjune vimanaskecha gita Bhagavata svayam.” * 

The Bhagavadgita is a work which, in spite of 
its apparent simplicity, has baffled many commen- 
tators and critics . 1 To some it appears full of 

* Mbh., xii. 846, 11. 

* Mbit., xii, 848, 8. 

» 8m Om be, Introduction to the BhagfoadgUS, trembled by Utgikar, 
pp. i f. ; Meoniool, Indian Tha km, pp- 76 ff. T. BSjefepile Cberier, Tht 

raMwetb Woman o/ /adfefy. 44 C. 
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contradictions ; to others, it is a patchwork of 
three or four layers set one above another. To 
others again the central theme is clear, while the 
work is full of digressions and repetitions. Accord- 
ing to Holtzmann it is a Vishnuite remodelling of 
a pantheistic poem ; according to Hopkins it is a 
Krishoaite version of an old Vishouite poem, 
which in turn was a late Upanishad ; according 
to Deussen it is a late product of the degeneration 
of the monistic thought of the Upanishads re- 
presenting the period of transition from theism 
to realistic atheism ; according to Garbe it is the 
text-book of the Bhagavatas revised in a VedSntic 
sense by the Br&hmanas ; according to Macnicol 
it is rightly to be described as an Upanishad 
which, though it has more unity than most of its 
kind, contains interpolations emphasizing the 
view of one school- or another. The 'Vaishnava 
view is put forward in the Gitarthasamgraha of 
Y&mun&chfirya. Yamuna 'following the ancient 
oral teaching analysed the work as a consistent 
exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti supplemented 
by a description of the Karma and Jflana Yogas 
as subordinate to the main theme. The prominent 
features of the Gita teaching have been sought to be 
indicated By Dr. Seal in his Comparative Studies 
in Vaishyavism and Christianity , 1 and a full sum- 
mary of the work has been given by Sir R. G. 


» Hi Mr 
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Bhandarkar in his Vaisnavism. The question of 
the relation of the Gita to Christianity will be 
discussed in my next lecture. 

The central theme of the Gita, as understood 
in the light of Ohora’s teaching and the Bhagavata 
inscription of Bcsnagar, is adoration of V&sudeva, 
the god of gods ( dcrtdcca ) 1 whose emblem is the 
sun-bird Garur/u Vainatcya. The way to reach 
immortality ( amritam ), the supreme eternal death- 
less abode, paramadhama, para sthana, pada ana- 
maya, sthana sa§oata, scaga, of the devade ca, “ the 
light of lights that overpasses darkness,” is not 
the performance of ordinary material sacrifice 
(vidhiyajHa, dravyamaya yajila ) but a spiritualised 
sacrifice the most essential element of which is 
the practice of self-control ( dama ), abandonment 
of the fruit of every work ( tyaga ) and crossing 
beyond the three “ strands ” (guna) f especially 
“darkness ” ( tamas ) which is productive of heed- 
lessness (pramada). “He who with unwavering 
practice of devotion ( bhaktiyogena ) does me 
( Vasudeva ) service (sevate) has crossed beyond the 
strands, and is fit for Brahman's being. The 
ground of Brahman am I ( Vasudeva), of death- 
lessness ( amrita ) immutable, of right everlasting, 
and of pleasure absolute .’- 2 

The new religion taught by Kfishpa seems to 
have been first adopted by hi& tribe, the Xftdavasg 


» <V.‘ GM$ x, 16 ; li, 18 . 
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especially by tbe Satvata sept to which the Master 
himself belonged. In the Santi-parva we often 
find the name Satvata used as a synonym for 
Bhagaoata without any ethnic signification what- 
ever. In the Tusam Rock Inscription of the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. 1 an Anjya-Sdivata-Yogacharyya 
is mentioned. 

In the fourth century B.C. the strongest ad- 
herents of Vasudeva were to be found only in the 
Mathura region, for wc learn from Megasthenes 
that the people who held Herakles in special 
honour were the Sourasenoi (Surasenas) who 
possessed two large cities, Methora (Mathura) 
and Kleisobora, and through whose country flowed 
a navigable river called the Jobares (Jumna). 2 

We hear little about the Bhdgavatas in the 
third century B.C. -But we have a good deal of 
information regarding the condition of the sect in 
the second * century B.C. The preference which 
A£oka openly avowed for Buddhism, and his active 
propaganda undoubtedly brought his favourite doct- 
rine to tbe front in the third century B.C., and 
pushed the rival creeds to a corner. 

It is a noticeable fact that the Bhagavatas are 
almost wholly ignored in the ancient literary and 
epigraphic records of the Buddhists in Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces, but are constantly 
mentioned from the time of Pauini onwards in 


1 Carp. Zna. JA&, HZ, p. JSC. 
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the records, literary and epi graphic, of the 
Western part of Northern India. The Anguttara 
Nikdya mentions the Ajtvikas, the Niganfhas, the 
M unda-S dvakas, the « Jatilakas, the Paribbdjakas, 
the Magandikas, the Tedandikus, the Aviruddhakas, 
the Gotamakas and the Devadhammikas 1 but never 
the Vasudevakas and the Arjunakas. The Seventh 
Pillar Edict of Asoka mentions the Br&hmanas, 
the Ajtvikas and the Niganthas or Jainas, but not 
the Bhdgavatas. There is a solitary reference to 
Vasudevavatika and Baladevavatika, i.e., the wor- 
shippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva (Satikarshana), 
in a passage occurring, in two Canonical 
Commentaries known as the Chulla Niddesa and 
Maha Niddesa .* 

The omission of the Vasudevakas or the 
Bhdgavatas in almost all the early records of 
the Buddhists in Eastern India is prooablyvdue 
to the fact that they were as yet a local sect 
confined to the Jumna Valley included among the 
Devadhammikas or some other sect, and little known 
in Magadha and its neighbourhood, though well 
known to the people of GandhSra and parts of 
Central India. The early canonical literature of 
the Buddhists took note only of the important 
Kosalan and Magadhan sects, while the Pillar Edicts 

1 Angottsre, III, pp. 376-77, Dialogues of the Boddhs, Peril, 

p. 220. 

* Sir B. <J. Bhenderker, V<ri*»ODum, 8aivitm mi Minor Roiigiout 
SqtUmt, p. 3. 
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of A£oka were intended mainly for the “ home 
provinces ” from which the land of the BhOgavutas 
was presumably excluded. The Niddesa list , 1 on 
the other hand, apparently originated among the 
followers of Mahft Kachohfiyana who was the first 
among the chief disciples of Sakyamuni through 
whose agency Buddhism gamed ground in the 
Mathurft region . 9 

Whatever may have been the state of the 
BhSgavatas in the third century B.C., we learn 
from the inscriptions at Ghosupdl and Besnagar 
that in the second century B.G. the BhSgavata 
religion had overstepped the boundaries of the 
MathurS region and spread to the Indian Border- 
land, and that its fame had reached the ears of 
non-Indian peoples some of whom became converts 
to the faith. 

The Ghosundi Stone Inscription * records the 
erection of a pujd stone wall ( Sil&prakara ) at the 
Narayanavata by Sarvatata GajSyana, the Ton of a 
P&raiarl, a performer of the Ahamedha sacrifice, 
for Bhagavat. Sarve&vara (supreme lord), Safikkr- 
shapa and Yftsudeva. 

The worship of Saftkarshana is alluded to in 
the Kantiliya ArthaSastra. Mention is made in 
that work of a class of ascetics “ with shaved head 

* Chulla Niddesa, pp. 173-74. I owe ihie reference to Dr, Berne. 

* Vide the Madhura Sutta cf the Majjhima Ntkaya. 

3 Bptgraphia Jndiea , Yol. X, Appendix, p. 2; xvi v 25; Indian Anti - 
uary, 1982. 903 ff. 
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or braided hair ” who adored SaUkarshana as 
their dr rata. In the earlier part of the Mulidhlid- 
rata Saftkarshana is the elder brother of Krishna 
Vasudeva 1 and his helper in the struggle against 
Kamsa . 2 * * He is held in special honour by Duryo- 
dhana, king of the Kurus, while his brother 
receives the homage of the Pandus. In the 
Bhtsmaparra and the Ahirbudhnya Samliitii 
Saftkarshana appears as an exponent of the Sal rata 
or Pailchardtra saslrn. In the religious philosophy 
of Bh&gavatism as expounded in the Narayanhja 
section of the Sanliparra, Vasudeva is identified 
with the Paramdtman (Supreme Soul), while 
Sa&karshana is identified with the individual 
soul or Jlva. 

Yarn pravtiya bhavantiha mnktd rai drija snttamdh 
Sa Vasudevo vijveyah paramdhnd sanatoria k 

J Hey ah so eva rajendra jirak Sanhanhnnnh prabhuh * 

In the worship of Sankarshana and Vasudeva 
we have the germ of the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Bhagavatas or Paftcharatras. The doctrine of the 
Vyuhas is thus stated by Grierson . 5 “The 
Phagavat VSsudeva, in the act of creation produces 

1 • Mbb., ii, 70, 23. 

* Mbb., ii. 14, 34. 

J Mbb., xii, 339, 25. 

< Mbb., xii, 339 , 10. 

5 Ido Ant., 1908, p. 2ul. 
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from Himself, not only prakriti, the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sfiiiikhyas, but also a Vyuha 
or phase of conditioned spirit called Saftkarshana. 
From the combination of Sahkarshana and prakriti 
spring manas, corresponding to the S&mkhya 
huddhi or intelligence, and also a secondary phase 
of conditioned spirit called Pradyumna. From 
the association of Pradyumna with manas spring 
the Sarhkhya ahankara or consciousness, and 
also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit known 
as Aniruddha. From the association of Aniruddha 
with ahankara spring the Samkhya Mahabhutas 
or elements with their qualities, and also Brahma, 
who, from the elements, fashions the earth and 
all that it contains .” 1 

It should be noted that in the Ghosundi record 
which we owe to a horse-sacrificing votary of the 

1 Sir l\. G. Bhanaarkar points out that the Gita contains no allusion 
to the Vyuha s. It however mentions as Prakriti * of Vasudeva the five 
elements, the mind, Buddhi, egoism and Jtva (vii, 4-5). The three Pra - 
kritii, Jtva , mind and egoism were later on personified into Safikarshapa, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (Vai^navism, pp. 12-13). Patafijali probably 
alludes to the Vyuhas in the passage of the Mahabhashya — Janardana - 
stvatmachaturtha eva. The first dear enunciation of the Vyuha doctrine 
occurs in the Ndrayaniya section of the Santi Parra which is older than 
Sankara and probably also than the Vishnu Pur4pa-£-(Sir P. G. Bhan- 
darkar’s Vaisnavism, p. 4, and Dr. Seal's Comparative Stvdiee in Vaiana- 
vism and Christianity, p. 30). The earliest Paltthoratra 8arhhitfa that 
refer to the Vyuha doctrine may be of a somewhat later date (Schrader, 
Introduction to the Pafichiyratra, pp. 96ff.) The Nardyaniya and the 
Samhitds do not give a consistent account of the Vyfibas. Cf. Grierson, 
Tnd. Ant., xxxvii, 1908, pp. 377, 379, including notes, and Scbrsder, op. 
Oft., 35 50 ff 1 143 ff„ 152 ff. 
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Blessed Ones, Sankarshana is not a mere emana- 
tion from Vasudeva, but is styled Wuujavat and 
Sane&mra equally with his more famous brother. 
Sankarshana had undoubtedly bis special votaries 
as is proved by the evidence of Kautilya and the 
story of his relations with Duryodluua narrated 
in the Great Epic. 

We now come to the Besnagar Column In- 
scription of Heliodoros . 1 It was found on the base 
of a detached pillar standing to the north-east, of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior territory. The Greek 
king Antialkidas mentioned in the inscription is 
supposed to have reigned in the second century 
B.C. ? 

The first part of the inscription records the 
erection of a Garudadhvaja of Vasudeva, the god 
of gods, by the Bhagavata Heliodora, the son of 
Diya (Dion], the Taklikhasiiaka (native of 
Taxila), a Yona ambassador, who came from 
Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Rajan 
Kasiputa Bhagabhadra the Saviour (frdidra); who 
was prospering in the fourteenth year of bis 
reign : — 

Devadevasa Va{sndc)nm Garudodhotijc again 

harite i(a) Hcliodmxnii Bhfuja 

vatena Diyasa putrena Tahhl.hnxildhna 

* Vogel, Garuifa Pillar of Besnagar, itch. Sur. Ind., 1308-W, ]>. 120. 
Epigrophia Indies, Vol. X, Appendix, p. 03. 

* V. \. Smith's “A History of Fine Art "in India and Ceyloc," 

pp. 66*66. 
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Yona-dutena agatena maharajasa 
Amtalikitasa upd(m) id sakdsam Ratio 
Kdsi putasa Bhagabhadrasa trdtarasa 
vasena ( chain ) dasemnarajena vadhamanasa 

The second part of the epigraph runs as 
follows : — 

Trim amuta padani ( su)'anuthitam 
Nayamti svaga dama chaga apramdda 

“Three immortal precepts (lit., * steps ’) when 
practised lead to heaven — self-restraint, renuncia- 
tion and vigilance.” 

This inscription is one of the most remarkable 
spigraphic records ever discovered in India. Its 
importance in the history of Vaishnavism can 
scarcely be overestimated. It proves that the 
Bhagavata sect existed in the second century B.C., 
and that the object Of their worship was 
V&sudeva, “ the god of gods.” With the epithet 
devadeva applied by Heliodoros to the object of hip 
devotion we may compare the appellation “ devam 
devatfa" given to Surya in the Rig Vedic verses 
quoted by Ghora Angirasa for the instruction of 
Krishna Devaktputra. It should be remembered 
that the* same epithet is applied to Krishna Vasu- 
deva in the Gita, x, 15 ; xi, 13. The inscription 
of Heliodoros and that of Sarvatata at Ghosun<Jt 
furnish the first clear indication of the apotheosis 
of Krishna. According to Sir George Grierson 
the deification of Krishna was an accomplished 
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fact as early as the time of l’anini. “ Before the 
time of Panini,’’ says ho, “ tlie founder of the 
Bhayurttln religion, as has happened to other 
similar cases in India, became deified, and under 
his patronymic of Vasudeva, he was identified 
with the Bhognrnt." But there is nothing in the 
Ashtadhydyl of Panini to warrant such' a conclu- 
sion. From the context both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna of Sftira iv, 3, 08, are to be understood as 
Kshatriyas. 1 Hopkins goes so far as to state that 
in Panini’s Sftira they were only objects of such 
worship as is accorded to most Hindu heroes after 
death. 2 The epithet Hllrnbhacat is applied to 
Vasudeva not in the original sfiira, but only in 
the Mahubhushyn of Patanjali (as an alternative 
suggestion). The fact that* Vfcsudeva, the longer 
word, is placed before Arjuna, in violation of 
the general rule in such cases, only shows that it 
is the name of cue who was an object of greater 
reverence than Arjuna. It does not necessarily 
indicate that Vasudeva was already looked upon 
as a god in the days of Pfipini himself, though be 
must have been regarded as such in the time of 
the Kusild, a much later authority. 

Even in the fourth century B.C. Vasudeva, the 
Indian Herakles mentioned by Megastbenes, does 
not appear to have been regarded as the god of 
gods, but only as a demi-god. Megasthenes 

1 Weber, Ind. Lit., p. l«5n. 

*■ The Greet Epic of Indie, p. 896n. 
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merely states that he was “ held in special 
honour ’ ’ by the Sourasenoi, but nowhere says 
that he was worshipped as the god of gods. The 
allusion to his “birth” amoDg the Indians pro- 
bably shows that he was still regarded as a human 
hero. “They (the Indians) assert that TTerakles 
was born among them.” “ Herakles however who 
is currently reported to have come* as a stranger, 
is said to have been in reality a native of India .’’ 1 
It is in the Besnagar and Ghosundi Inscriptions 
that we find Vasudeva exalted to the rank of the 
Supreme Deity and magnificent temples ( Prdsu - 
dottamu) were erected in his honour . 2 

The Oarudndliraja points to the close connec- 
tion between V asudeva and Solar worship, because 
Garuda or Supurnu iseonnected with Vishnu and 
other Sun-gods. In the Bodhayana Dharma 
Suira 3 Gandwiin is associated with Narayana- 
Vishnu. 

. The inscription ol Ileliodoros shows that the 
Garuda standard was not copied from the Roman 
eagle as contended by V. "Smith, but., was tlie 
recognised emblem of Vasudeva, the lord of the 
Bhagavatas, in the second century B.C. The 
Besnagar record testifies to the proselytizing. zeal 
of the Bhagavatas in the pre-Clfristian centuries, 
and shows that their religion was excellent enough 

1 McCrin<]le's Megastbenes and Arrian, pp. 39, 200. 

* See the Beaoagar inscription of the time of King Bliagavata. 

3 ii,G,24. 
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to capture the hearts of cultured (1 reeks, and 
catholic enough to admit them into its fold. 

The second part of the inscription may he 
compared to the Second Pillar Edict of Asokn. 
Furthermore, the three immortal precepts — dama, 
tyaga and apramada look like a quotation from the 
Gita, xvi, 1-2 ; xiv, 17-20 where dama , and tyaga 
are inculcated and the necessity of “crossing 
beyond” tamas which produces pramada, em- 
phasised. * 

There are a few verses in the Vdyoga and Shi 
parvans of the Mahabhdrata — the Holy Writ of the 
worshippers of Krishna { Karshna veda) — which 
show a closer resemblance to the concluding passage 
of the inscription of Hcliodoros : — * 

« 

“ Self-restraint, self-denial and vigilance — in 
these is centered immortality ( damaslyago ' pramd- 
da&cha eteshvainritamdljJ tarn).” 

“ Self-restraint, self-denial and vigilance — these 
are the three horses of Brahman. *.He who rides on 
the car of his soul, tp which are yoked these horses 
with the help oft reins furnished by good conduct, 
goes, 0 king, to |,he region of Brahma, shaking 
ofl all fear fit death, lie who gives' assurance 
of safety to all beings goes, O king, to the supreme 
station, the abode (lit.'’, step) of Vishnu where 
there is felicity.” 

“'l 

Damaslyago ’ pramada^cha 
te trayo Brahmano hay ah 
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tf1ara$mi samayuktah 
sthito yo manasc. rathe 
tyaktvamrityubhayarit rajan 
Drahmalokam sa gachchhati. 

Abhayam sarvabhutebhyo 
yo dadati mahipate 
sa gachcchati paraih sthanafh 
Vishnoh padamanamayam. 1 

Much light is thrown on the state of Bhagavat- 
ism in the second century B.C. by the Mahabhashyd 
of Pataiijali. 2 Patanjali mentions Vasvdevavargtjah 
and Vasudcvavarginah, i.e., the followers of 
Vasudeva. Like Heliodoros who may have been 
his contemporary, but unlike Panini, Patanjali 
looked upon Krishna Vasudeva not as a mere 
Kshatriya but as a specially honoured, perhaps 
divine, being. Under PSii., iv, 3, 98, he puts 
forth the alternative suggestion that the word 
Vasudeva is the name of the tatrabhavat and not 
of a Kshatriya, i.e., Vasudeva is to be taken 
here, in his capacity as a being who receives 
special (perhaps divine) honours and not in 
his capacity as a mere Kshatriya ; for in this 
latter capacity the name comes under the S&tra 
iv, 3, 99. 


1 Mbh., T, 43, 22 ; 45, 7 ; xi, 7, 23-25 ; JUychaadhuri, JASB, 1822, 
pp. 239-71; PHA1 3 , 271n; Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 20 if. Car- 
penter, Theism in Mediaeval India , 137 ; Vidbu&skbara Bhattaebftrya, 

IHQ, 1982, 610. 

* Xnd. Ant., Vol. 111, pp. 14-16* 
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In the time of Patanjali the story of Krishna 
was the subject of dramatic representations, perhaps 
similar to tliose connected with the festivals in 
honour of Bacchus and the mediieval European 
mysteries. The popularity of the Ivrishna-cult was 
not a little due to those dramatic performances — 
the prototypes of the modern Yatras. . 

In the dissertation on Bahucrilii compounds, 
Pap, ii, 2, '23, the following occurs in the Maha- 
bhashya — Saiikarshanadcifiyasyabalani Krishnasya 
vardhatam, “ May the power of Krishna, assisted 
by Saukarshaoa increase.” From this it may be 
gathered that Sahkarshaoa was his constant com- 
panion and helper — as might have been inferred 
from their close association in the Ghosundt 
Inscription. In the epigraph, however, Sankarshana 
is not a mere “ second ( doitiya ). He is sarve&vara 
equally with his brother. 

Under Pan., Sutra vi, 3, 6, PataBjali quotes 
“ Janardanastvdtmachaturtha eva ’ ’ — ‘ ‘ Janardana 
with himself as the fourth,” as an apparent excep- 
tion to the rule. The line, according to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, is probably quoted from an existing 
poem on Krishna. 

In discussing the evidence* afforded "by the 
Mahabhashya, for the early existence of the drama, 
Weber nStices the fa,ct that the two legends men- 
tioned as the subjects of representation are Bali - 
bandha and Karhsabadha, and he points out that, 
as the first of these subjects is undoubtedly taken 

14 
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from the legend of Vishnu, it is probably necessary 
to assume that already Vishnu and Krishna stood 
in a close relationship. 1 Patafijali notices under 
PSnini ii, 2, 34, a verse in which it is stated 
that musical instruments were sounded in the 
gatherings at the temples of Kama and Kesava. 
Kama and Kesava are undoubtedly . Balarama 
(SaAkarshana) and Krishna (Vasudeva). The 
name “ Kesava ” applied to Krishna in this verse 
clearly indicates that in the second century B.C. he 
was already identified by the Brahmanas with 
Naray ana- Vishnu, for we learn from the Bodhii- 
yana-Dharma siitra that Kesava was an epithet of 
Narfiyana-Vishnu. ? 

The exact period when Krishna VSsudeva was 
first identified with NarSy ana- Vishnu cannot be” 
ascertained. As Vishnu is one of the solar deities, 
it is not altogether improbable that he had, from 
the first, some connection with the religious 
movement associated with the name of Krishna 
who was himself a disciple of a priest of the 
Sun. But there is no direct evidence to show 
that Vishnu occupied a* prominent place in the 
early Bhdgavata Pantheon. An image of the 
four-armed Vishnu appears on a k Mitra coin ’ of 
Pafich&la,* but there is nothing to show that the 

king who issued the coin was a Bhagavata , i.e., 

■ ** 

* J. R. A. 8*. 19o£, p. 172. 

* Bodh. Db. 8., ii, 6, 24. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 34. 
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an adherent of the V asudeva-Sahkarshana cult. 
Vishnu worship may have been a rival Br&hmani- 
cal cult. A clear indication of the identification of 
Vfisudeva with NarSyana-Vishnu is, however, 
found in the Taittiriya Arayyaka, 1 but the date of 
the work is uncertain. The last book in which 
the name of Vasudeva occurs is admittedly a later 
addition. It is described as KhilarUpa or supple- 
mentary. 2 According to Dr. Mitra it belongs to 
the same age with the earliest of the Tantras, i.e., 
at best the beginning of the Christian era. But, 
as its existence is presupposed by Apastamba, we 
are disposed to agree with Dr. Keith that the 
Arauyaka probably dates from the third century 
B.C. S The appearance of Vasudeva as a name of 
Narayana-Vi3hnu in a BrShmanical work of* the 
third century B.C. is significant/ Was it the 
active propaganda of \ASoka, that led the ,Vedic 
priests to identify Vasudeva with Narayana-Visbnu 
for the purpose of winning over the Bhagavatas as 

their allies ? 

6- 

The Mahabhdrata contains indications that it 

* * . 

was with great difficulty that the orthodox 
Brahmapists could be prevailed upon to recognise 
Krishna- Vfisudeva as the God Narayapa Himself. 

*T' 

1 x, 1, 6. * 

* See Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Introdrcfcion to the Taittiriya A ranyaka, 

p. 8. 

3 J. R. A. S. , 1915, p. 840 
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In the Gita 1 Krishna laments that the man of 
great soul who says * Vftsudeva is AH,’ is very 
hard to find. “ Fools scorn me,” he adds, “ when 
1 dwell in human form.” In the reviling scene 
in the Sabhaparva we have the reminiscence of an 
age when the claim of Krishna to divine honours 
was openly denied because he did not happen *o 
be a Brahmana. 2 In Mbh., i, 107, 33, V&sudeva 
is only a hair of N5r&yapa. In i, 228, 20, he is 
identified with Narayana, but this Narayana is a 
ftishi, not' the Deity. The identification with 
the god Narayana- Vishnu was however universally 
recognised when the epic was complete. 2 

Why was Krishna identified with Vishnu and 
not with any other Vedic god ? Here, in seeking 
to answer this question, there is full scope for the 
play of conjecture. The following facts seem to 
be indisputable. Vishnu was connected from the 
earliest Vedic times with a work of deliverance for 
mankind in distress. 1 He is always lauded as a 
great benefactor of mankind. He shows a dis- 
position which is benevolent to all. He traversed 
the earth for a dwelling which he was desirous of 
bestowiug pn the primeval Man (Manushe da§asyan). 
The men who praise him are secure. Therefore 
he is failed by the weak. He assumes different 


, 1 *vii, 19;u, 11. 

» ii, 42,6. 

3 Cf. Vanaparva , 16.1, Dhismastuiaruja (93-94, 09-100). 

4 Rig Veda, \i, 49, 13. 
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forms in battle. 1 He is the unconquerable preserver 
who maintained Dharmar In the Satapatlia 
Brahmana 3 we have the remarkable statement that 
“ men are Vishnus.” In the Aiuircya llruhnoinu 
and several other Vedic texts Vishnu figures as 
the great helper of the gods against the Asuras. 
He assumed the form of a dwarf in order to 
recover the earth for the gods from the Asuras.' 
All these characteristics of Vishnu eminently 
fitted him to be the centre of the Acatdra theory 
propounded in the Bhayacadyitd, iv, 8 : — 

Paritranaya sadhUnam oinasaya cha ditshlrUfnu 
Dharmasamsthfipandrthaya sambliavami yiuje ijuye. 

Was the Brahmanic identification of Vasud^va 
with Naray ana- Vishnu accepted by the Bhdgaiatas 
in the pre-Christian centuries, or ignored by them 
as the Buddhists ignored the identification of their 
Master with the same deity ? The name of 
NSrayana- Vishnu is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Bhagavata inscriptions of the second century 
B.C. It is Vasudeva and Sankarshana, and not 
Vishnu-Narayana, who receive the homage of the 
faithful. The name Narayanavata, applied to the 
village or spot mentioned in the Ghosundt inscrip- 
tion in which the piija stone wall in honour 

Big Veda, *ii, 100, 1-6. 

* Rig Veda, i, 22, 18. • 

* v, 2,5,2^. 

* fl*t. B., 1. 2.8,6; T. B., 1,6, 1,5. 
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> * 
of Sahkarskapa and Vasudeva was built, does not 
necessarily prove any connection between the 
worship*.. ol> Narayana and the cult . of Sankar- 
shana and Vasudeva in the second century 
B.C. 

In the Gita, which, says Barth, contains 
probably the oldest dogmatic exposition we possess 
of Vishouism, Vasudeva, indeed, says, “ I am 
Vishnu among the Adityas,” but he says in the 
same breath, “ I am SaAkara among the Rudras,” 
so the passage does not prove any special connec- 
tion between Vasudeva and Vishnu. It should 
also be noted that Vishnu is here only an Aditya, 
and not the ‘ god of gods.’ In two other passages 
Vasudeva is addressed as Vishnu, but he is also 
styled Mahc&vara, an epithet that is usually found 
in connection with Siva. 1 Vasudeva is never 
addressed as Narayana in the extant Gita. 

The Garudadhvaja of the Besnagar inscriptions, 
however, undoubtedly points to the recognition 
by the Bhagavatas of Vasudeva’ s connection with 
Narayana-Vishnu. For we leant from the Bodha- 
yana Dharmasutra that Garutm&n was intimately 
associated with that deity. As pointed out by 
Barnett the verse in the inscription of Heliodoros 
about “ three immortal steps ” (trim amuta 
padani), as leading to svaga (heaven) sounds tike 


1 GUi, si, 24, SO; t, 20 ; iz, 11; x, 8; siii, 83. 
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an attempt to moralise the old mythical feature 
of the three steps of Vishnu. 1 * 3 

Here it may he pointed out that although 
Narayana and Vishnu arc regarded as one and the 
same deity in the Dodhuyuna Dhartna Sutra, the 
Taittirlya Aranyaku and several passages of the 
Mahabhdrata 1 they were originally names of dis- 
tinct deities. We have already seen that Vishnu 
is mentioned as early as the Rig Veda. He is 
called in the hymns Gopa, Sipiimhta, Urukrama, 
etc., hut not Narayana. We find the name 
Narayana for the first time in the JSatapatha 
Brahmana 1 where, however, the deity in question 
is not in any way identified with Visnnu or any 
of th'eAdityas. 

‘ ‘ Prajapati once upon a time spoke unto Purusha 
Naravana, * offer sacrifice ! offer sacrifice ! ’ He 

i •* 

spoke, * verily, thou sayest to me ' offer sacrifice ! 
offer sacrifice ! *’ and thrice I have offered sacrifice : 
by the morning service the Vasus went forth, by 
the midday service the Rudras and by the evening 
service the "Xdity as; now I have but the offering 
place, and on the offering place I am sitting.'* 

In the thirteenth book Purusha Narayana jis 
mentioned as having performed a Paficharalra 
Sattra (sacrifice continued for five days) and thereby 
obtaining superiority over all beings and becoming 

1 Hindu Gods and Heroes , 89. 

* i, 138, 12; xii, G4, 7-8, etc. 

3 xii, 3, 4, I : xiiir6 t 1. 
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all beings. The name Panchardtra applied to the 
Bhagavatn sect or to one of its important branches, 
has, in the opinion of some scholars, reference to 
this sattra of Nilrayapa. 

In the Tuiltirlya Arnnijakn 1 Narayana appears 
as “ the Deity Eternal, Supreme, and Lord,” and 
receives the name of llari. 

The great Epic gives different accounts of 
Narayapa. In certain passages he is called an 
ancient Rishi 2 or Seer, the son of Dhnrma, 
commonly connected with Nara. 3 Nara and 
NSrayana are usually identified with Arjuna and 
Vasudeva.' 1 In a passage of the Santiparrci of the 
Mahabharataf however, Krishna is distinguished 
from Narayana. 

The following stori es are told about the Rishi 
Narayana : — 

(1) Once Brihaspati and Usanas went to 
Brahman, and also the Maruts with Indra, the 
Vasus with Agni, the Adilyas, the Sadhyas, the 
Seven Rishis, the Gandbarva Visvavasu, the gams 
of Apsarases, and having bowed down to Brahman 
they sat around him. Just then the' two ancient 
Rishis, Nara and Narayana, left the place. 

> s,U.I. 

* The Rishi N&rayana was the M Seer ” of the Purusha Suktaoi the 
Rig Veda. 

3 Mbh., v, 49, 5-90; vii, 900, 57. 

« 1, 928, 18; 49, 19; etc. 

» xii, 334, 18. 
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Bpihaspati said to Brahman : “ Who are these 
two that leave the place without worshipping 
thee ? ” Brahman said that they were Nara and 
Nar&yana who had come from the world of men to 
the world of Brahman ; worshipped by the gods 
and the Gandharvas they exist only for the destruc- 
tion of the Asuras. Indra went to the spot where 
those two were practising austerities, accompani- 
ed by all the gods headed by Brihaspati. At that 
time the gods had been very much alarmed in 
consequence of a war with the Asuras. Indra 
obtained the boon that Nara and Narayana assisted 
him in the battle. Both of them, by their acts, 
enjoy numerous eternal and celestial regions, and 
are repeatedly bom in the times of war. 1 

(2) N&r&y&ga is older than the oldest ones 
(purveshamapi purvajak). Eor some purpose that 
Creator of the universe took his birth as the son 
of Bharma. On Himavat ( SiHragiri ) he underwent 
austerities for sixty-six thousand years, and then for 
twice that period, and thus he became a Brahmana 
( Brahmabhuto ) and beheld the Supreme Deity 
Siva. The lotus-eyed Narayana recited a hymn 
to Mahadeva. Siva then granted him boons, that 
neither gods, nor the Asuras, the Make ray as, the 
PUachas, the Gandharvas, men, the Rdkshasas, 
the birds, the Nagas, nor any creatures should 
ever be able to withstand his prowess, ‘ thou shalt 


15 


1 Mbh., v,49 , 2 22. 
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be superior to myself if thou ever goest to battle 
with me ! ’ That god walked over the earth (as 
Krishna Vasudeva), beguiling the universe by his 
illusive power. From the austerities of N&rSyana 
was born a great muni (sage) Nara, who was equal 
to Narayana himself. Arjuna was none else than 
that Nara. The two llishis or seers who are said to 
be older than the oldest gods, take their births in 
every Yuga for the benefit of the world. 1 

(3) In the Krita Age, during the epoch of the 
self-born Manu, the eternal N Stray apa, the soul 
of the universe, took birth as the son of Dharma 
in a quadruple form, namely, as Nara, NSr&yapa, 
Hari and the self-create Krishna. Amongst them 
all Nara and NSrSyana underwent the severest 
austerities by repairing to the Himalayan retreat 
known by the name of Badari. 2 

In certain other passages of the Great Epic, 
N&raya&a is the name of a god usually identified 
with Vishnu; and not associated with Nara. The 
god Narayana took away the amfita or ambrosia 
from the Asuras and made Garuda his vehicle and 
emblem. 

Jn the episode of the Svetadvlpa Narayapa 
is the name of the strange God of the White 
Islanders.* *' On the northern shores of the ocean 
of milk there is an island of great splendour called 

1 Mbb., «j. 900, 57-68. 

* Mbh., xii, 334, 0-10. 

* Mbb., xii, 336, 27-65. 
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by the name of White Island. The men that 
inhabit that island have complexions as white as the 
rays of the moon and are devoted to N&rayana.” 
“ Incapable of being seen, in consequence of 
his dazzling effulgence, that illustrious Deity can 
be beheld only by those persons that in course of 
long ages succeed in devoting themselves wholly 
and solely to Him.” 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar taxes NarSyapa to mean 
the resting place or goal of Ndra or a collection of 
Naras, and says that this god has a cosmic charac- 
ter and is not a historical or a mythological 
individual. This idea of Narayana was developed 
in the period of the Brdhmaiyas and the Aranyakas 
till at last this god was raised to the dignity of 
the Supreme Soul . 1 It is, however, significant 
that N&r&yana is described as a thpusand-rayed 
deity (sakasrarckisham devam). The “ sea of 
milk ’’ which laves the White Island {Sveta dvipa), 
his inaccessible abode and the blessed resort of his 
favoured votaries, reminds one of the well of 
■honey ( madhva utsa) in the highest station (pade 
parame ) of Vishnu where pious men rejoice. 
The strange denizens of the-“ White Island ” who 
have no organs of senses ( anindriyS ) and yet lick 
with their tongues, the God of sun-like brightness 
(Surya-prakhyam) 3 have a surprising likeness 


1 VaAfijavism, pp. SCSI. 

* Mbh., xii, 886, U ; 386, 39; Rig Veda, i, 15445. 
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with the perfect being of the Gits 1 who is 
. sarvendriya gunabhdsa sarvendriya vivarjita — 
seeming to possess the functions of all the senses, 
yet void of all the senses and is the 
tight of lights that overpasses darkness. Clearly 
Nftrayana and his votaries have solar associ- 
ations. 

Whatever might have been the attitude of the 
Bhagavatas towards Narayana and Vishnu in the 
age of the Taiitiriya Aranyaka, it is certain that 
unlike the Buddhists, they ultimately did accept 
the identification of their master with these deities, 
as. is evident not only from the Garuda Pillar 
Inscriptions but from the Narayaniya, the Tusam 
Rock Inscription, and the epigraphic records of 
the Paramabhagavata emperors of the Gupta line. 

Besides the inscriptions-discovered at Ghosugdi 
and Been agar, and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali, 
we have another valuable record which testifies to 
the growing importance of Bh&gavatism in the 
period immediately preceding the Christian era. 
This is the famous NSnaghat 1 2 3 * Cave Inscription . 8 It 
records, after an invocation of Dha(r)mma, Ida 
(Indra), Saiikarsbana, andYasudeva, the “ descen- 

1 xiii, 14. 

1 N&n&gh&t it » past in the Western Ghats halfway between Pan* 
and Naiik. 

3 Luders, inscription No. 1112, Epigraphta Indxca , VoJ. X, Appei 

dix, p. 121. 
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dants ’ ’ of Chandra , 1 the tour LokapBlas Yama, 
Varupa, Kuvera, and Vasava, the fees given at 
various sacrifices by the daughter ot the Maharathi 
Kalalaya, the scion of the Aihgiya family, the wife 
of a king who is called Lord of Dakship&patha, 
the mother of the princes Vedasiri, and Sati 
sirimata. 

This inscription is remarkable in many res- 
pects. It is not a Bhdgavaia record like the 
inscriptions discovered at Besnagar. The refer- 
ence to sacrificial fees paid to priests for the 
performance of sacrifices proves incontestably that 
the donor was a Brfthmanist. The deities 
mentioned are mostly Brahmanic. The appearance 
among them of the names of SaPkarshapa and 
Vasudeva shows that a rapprochement between 
the BrShmanists and the Bhagavatas had already 
begun. Such a rapprochement is also suggested 
by the Gbosupdi record which refers to the rever- 
ence paid to Sahkarshana and Vasudeva by a 
performer of the horse-sacrifice ( a&vamedha ) which 
is a Brahmanic rite. The older attitude of the 
orthodox school towards Vasudeva is reflected 
in the reviling scene of the Sabh&parva of the 
Mah&bhdrata :t - 2 


1 Ot Chandra and •• 8flrya ” (not Snta, IHQ, 1081, 418). 

> 48, 6. 
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Yadyayam jagatah kartd yathainam murkha manyase 
Kasm&nna Br&hmanam samyagalmanamava- 

gachchhati. 

In Mbh., ix, 60, 23, Vftsudeva is painted as 
a pious hypocrite (cf. Dharmachchhalamapi irutvd 
KeSav&t sa viMmpate) . 

The newer attitude is reflected in the passages 
where Vasudeva is represented as a friend of the 
Brfihmanas 1 ( Namo Brahmatiyadevaya go Brahmana 
hitdyacha), the origin of the Vedas 2 ( Brahmano - 
mukham). Persons conversant with the Vedas 
know Him as Vishpu * ( Purusham sanatonam 
Vishnurh yarn tom Vedavido viduh). 

The NanSghat Inscription shows further that 
the BhSgavata religion was no longer confined to 
Northern India, but had spread to the south and. 
had captured the hearts of the sturdy people of 
Mahfyashtra. From MaharSsh$ra it was destined 
to spread to the Tamil country and then flow back 
with renewed vigour to the remotest corners of the 
Hindu world. 

1 xii, 47, 94. Cf. Brahmabh&lo, vii, 2( 0, 61. 

* xii, 210, 9. 

* xii, 210, 10. 



LECTURE m 


Bhagavatism and the Non-Brahmanical 
Creeds of Ancient India 

While the Religion of Vasudeva was slowly 
spreading from its cradle in the valley of the 
Jumna, India saw the rise and progress of three 
great non-BrShmauical creeds which had chequer- 
ed careers in the annals of Hindusth&n. These 
were the religions of Makkhali Gos&la, of Vardha- 
mana Mahavlra, and of Gautama Buddha. The 
followers of these faiths were knofrn as Ajivikas, 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and Saugatas or Bauddhas 
respectively. A foreign religion, Christianity, was 
also introduced, probably as early as the third 
century A.D. 

The question of the relation of Bhftgavatism 
to these religions is a subject well worth study. 

Bhagavatism and the Ajivikas. 

Kern and Biihler were of opinion that the 
Ajivikas were a subdivision of the Bhagavatas. 
The Ajivikas acknowledged as their first teacher 
Nanda Vachchha.; in the Puranas this epithet, 
“the child of Nanda,” is applied to Krishna 
Yasudeva. Utpala in commenting on a passage 
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in the Brihajjataka of Vardhamihira which men- 
tions the Ajivikas together with the Vriadhasrava- 
leas, Nirgrantlias, etc., says: — Ajivilca grahanam 
cha Narayana6ritanam—“ and the use of Ajlvika 
refers to those who have taken refuge with Nara- 
yana,” and in support of his explanation brings 
forward two passages which he ascribes to Kala- 
kacharyya. The first of the passages shows the 
use of Ekadatpiin for ijivika, the second passage 
Utpala renders by Ke&ava mdrga dlkshita Ke&ava- 
bhaktah Bhdgavatah hyarthafr. 

Dr. Buhler 1 * 3 observes that the recovery of the 
Vaikhanasa Dliarma sutra permits him fully to 
prove the correctness of Kern’s identification of 
the Ajivikas with the Bhagavatas. 

The theory of Kern and .• Buhler has been 
plausibly controverted by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar.* 
He says that the real meaning of the extract from 
Utpala’s commentary has been misunderstood by 
Kern and Buhler. Utpala does not say that the 
word Ajlvika means Narayana&rita. He merely says 
that in the text on which he is commenting the 
word Ajlvika is used as an Upalakshana to denote 
Narayaqa&rita. Upalakshana means a mark indica- 
tive of something that the word itself does not 
actually express. The view of Bhandarkar is now 
generally accepted by scholars. 8 

1 J. E. A. S., 1911, p. 900. 

* The Indian Antiquary , 1912, pp. 286, et s&q. 

3 Of. V. Smiths Early History ?/ Indta f Third Edition, p, 166 n. 
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Bhagavatism and Jainism. 

The Jainas represent V&sudeva as a near rela- 
tion of the Arhat Aristanemi. 1 They include 
Vasudeva and Baladeva among the sixty-three 
Salaka-PuTu&has* The Salaka-Purushas are the 
great personages who, according to the belief of the 
Jainas, have, since the present order of things, 
risen in the history of the world, and directed or 
influenced its course ; they comprise the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, the twelve Chakravartins, the 
nine Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas, and the nine 
Prativ&sudevas. The first Jaina Upanga called 
the Aupapatika SHtra mentions Baladeva and Vasu- 
deva, and cites two ancient 3lokas or verses where 
eight Kshatriya teachers are mentioned, sharply 
distinguished from eight Brahmana parivvaya 
(wandering friars) Among the former we find 
the name of Bala Rama. The Slokas containing 
the lists of teachers are given below : — 

“ tattha khalu ime atfha mahana- 
parivvaya bhavanti, tam jaha : 

Kanne ya Karakante ya 
Ambade ya Parasare 
Kanhe Dtvayane ceva 
Devagutte ya Narae ; 

1 Ufctaradhyayana, Lee. xxii. 

2 Hemachandra’s TriPha»kti&&l&lri-purush&-charita ; R&dhlk&nta 
Deva’e Sabdakalpadramt, p. 1492; Jacobi’s Btbavir&vaKcbarita, p. 8; 
Barth, Religions of India* p. 167 n. 

16 
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ta&tha khalu ime aftha hhalhya- 
parivvaya bhavanti, tain jahd : 

Sll&i Maxim hare 

Kaggai Bhaggat tiya 

Videhc Rdya Rome Bale tiya. 1 

It will be remembered in this connection that 
in the Bhlsma Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata the 
Sattvata-vidhi (the code of the Satvatas or Bhaga- 
atas) is said to have been sung by Sankarshana 
(BalarSma) : 

Sdttvatam vidhim asthaya 
gitah Sankarshanena yah 
Dvaparasya yug ashy ante 
adau Kaliyugasya cha. 

In the Ahirbiidhnya Samhitd, too, the original 
Sdstra of the Pancharaira sect “which, at the 
beginning of the golden age, came down from 
heaven like a thunder-clap, dispelling all inner 
darkness,’ ’ is stated to have been proclaimed by 
Sankarshana r 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad Ghora AAgirasa 
while instructing his disciple Krishna Devakl- 
putra placed certain moral states on an equality 


i Aupapatika Sutra , ©ditea by Dr. Ernst Leumann, pp. 61, 69-70. 
i Schrader, Introduction to the Pailcardlra and the Ahtrbudhnya SaA%- 
hUd, pp. 15, 1061 
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with certain parts of the sacrificial procedure. 
Among these moral states Ahimsd is specially 
mentioned. The Ahimsd doctrine foreshadowed 
here was taken up by the Jainas. 

In the opinion of Dr. Keith 1 “the (Jaina) 
faith is deeply permeated with Hindu influences, 
and especially with influences of Kr$na worship. ’ ’ 
“ Of this there can be no more striking proof than 
the taking over of the Kr?na legend and its rework- 
ing in a tedious shape ; its importance is seen 
in the fact that the legend of Mahavlra’s birth is 
entirely derived from that of Krona’s birth.’’ a 

‘ Dr. Macnicol observes : * “ in its original demo- 
cratic character and in its universalism, we have 
two notes of theism which the sect of Mahavlra 
may have learned from such worship as that of 
V asudeva- Krishna . ’* 


Bhagavatism and Buddhism. 

* 

We now come to the important question of 
Bhdgavata influence on Buddhism. We have 
already stated that the story of Vasudcva forms the 
subject of one of the Buddhist Jatakas, viz., the 
Ghata Jataka. Ghata, the brother of VSsudeva, 

1 J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 842-843. 

9 C/. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Part I, S.B.E.. Vol, XXII, pp. 216-380, 
and Vishnu Purapa, v, 1, 72 et seq. 

8 Indian Theism, p. G3. 
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is identified with the Buddha himself, while 
Vasudeva is identified with Sariputta. 1 

There can be no doubt of the immense influ* 
ence which BhSgavatism exercised upon Buddhism. 
The Ahimsa doctrine foreshadowed in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad was afterwards taken up 
by the Buddhists as well as the Jainas. The 
Saddharmapundarika contains a number of passages 
which remind us of the Gita. In Saddhanrna, xv, 
7-9, Buddha says : “ Repeatedly am I born in the 

world of the living I see how the creatures 

are afflicted I will reveal to them the true 

law.” This looks like an echo of the Gita, iv, 
7-8, “ Whensoever piety languishes, and impiety 
is in the ascendant, I create myself. I am bora 
age after age, for the protection of the good, for 
the destruction of evil-doers, and the establishment 
of piety.” 

The Mahayana&raddhotpada (Awakening of 
Faith), attributed to the famous Buddhist writer 
Asvaghosha, also shows abundant traces of the 
influence of the Bhagavadgitd. Teitaro Suzuki, 
the translator of the Awakening of Faith, observes* : 
“ A supplementary point to be noticed in A$va- 
ghosha is the abundance of similar thoughts and 
passages with those in the Bhagavadgitd .” The 
same writer adds that “it is an open question 
wliich of the two has an earlier date.” But a 

1 Cowell’* Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 57. 

* P. 44. 
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comparison of the styles of Asvaghosha’s Buddha- 
charita and of the Bhagaoadgita leaves no room 
for doubt that the Gita preceded Asvaghosha. 
The Gita belongs to an age considerably prior to 
the epoch of the artificial Kavya literature to which 
the Buddhacharita belongs. In its general charac- 
ter, the style impresses one as quite archaic in its 
simplicity. It is considered by a critic like 
Hopkins to be one of the older poems of the 
Mahabharata. We have adduced reasons for 
believing that it was probably composed before the 
Christian era, whereas ‘ ‘ by the unanimous testi- 
mony of the best authorities we yet have on the 
iater forms of Bijddhism, that is to say, the Tibetan 
and Chinese historiographers , Asvaghosha lived in 
the time of the most famous of the Keshan kings, 
Kanishka.” 1 Asvaghosha alludes to numerous 
episodes of the Mahabharata including the Hari- 
va riifa . 2 That he was fairly acquainted with the 
Kfishpa story is proved by his reference to the 
famous deeds of Sauri (Krishna) which his ances- 
tors who were mere warriors were unable to 
perform : — 

Achdryyaham yogavidhau dcijdnam 
apraptamanyair Janaho jagama 
khydtani harmani cha ydni Saureh 
S&radayasteshvabulababhuvah . 3 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 314*15. 

* Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 173f. 

3 Buddhacharita, Canto I, 50. 
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“ Janaka attained a power of instructing the twice- 
born in the rules of yoga which none other had 
ever reached ; and the famed feats of the grandson 
of Shra (Krishna) Sflra and his peers were power- 
less to accomplish.” 1 * 

lu the Gita 2 Krishna says : “lam immortality 
and also death ; and I, 0 Arjuna ! am that which 
is and that which is not.” In the Awakening of 
Faith wc have the following passage : — "The Soul 
as birth-aud-death comes forth from the Tatha- 
gata’s womb. But the immortal (i.e., suchness) 
and the mortal (i.e., birth-and-death) coincide 
with each other.” 3 

Asvaghosha says 4 5 that " After this rejection 
they should make great vows ( mahapranidhana ), 
and with full concentration of spiritual powers 
think of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. When 
they have such a firm conviction, free from all 
doubts, they will assuredly be able to be bom in 
the Buddha country beyond, when they pass away 
from the present life, and seeing there Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to 
eternally escape from all evil creations (ap&ya).” 
The same idea of salvation, says Suzuki, is ex- 
pressed in the Bhagavadgita : 3 “ He who loaves this 

1 The Baddhacharita of Advagboeha, translated by B. B. Cowell, 
p. 50. 

* «. 19. 

3 Teitaro Sasaki's translation, pp. 00*61. 

* Op. e it., p. 115. 

5 *iii. 5-7. 
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body and departs (from this world) remembering, 
mein (his) last moments, comes into my essence. 
There is no doubt of that. Also whichever form 
(of de ity) he remembers when he finally leaves this 
body, to that he goes, .0 son of KuntI ! having 
been used to ponder on it. Therefore, at all times 
remember me, and engage in battle. Fixing your 
mind and understanding on me, you will come to 
me, there is no doubt.” 

Dr. Macnicol agrees with Senart that “the 
Buddhist tradition certainly moves in a Krishnaite 
atmosphere.” 1 Senart and Poussin are of opinion 
that there was an intimate relation between the 
new way of deliverance and the old theistic cults 
of India, and affirm with confidence that devout 
worshippers of NSrSyana had much to do in the 
paaking of the Buddhist doctrine even from its 
inception. 8 Mr. Jayaswal points out* that the 
custom of worshipping footprints had been already 
an old institution before the time of the Buddha. 
It probably originated in the Vedic legend of 
Vishnu’s stepping over the earth, and was borrow- 
ed by the Buddhists. In the opinion of Mr. 
Jayasw&l Aurnav&hha, a predecessor of Yaska, 
takes the verse * idam Vishnur vichakrame tredhd 
nidadhe padam ' in the sense that Vishnu literally 
and physically in the past strode in the manner 

1 Indian Theism , p. 65. 

* Pouiin's Opinions , pp. 241-8. 

2nd. Ant., 1916, March, p. 84. 
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described by 8akapuni, stepping over the earth, 
horizon and sky, and “in ascending (he stepped) 
at the Vishnupada on the Gaya peak ” ( Savnaro - 
hane Vishtiupade Gayadirasityaurnavdbhah) . The 
passage has, however, been interpreted differently 
by Durgacharya. According to Durga Aurnavabha 
says, “ He (Vishnu) plants one foot on the Samaro- 
hana (ascension) ; (another) on the Vishnupada, 
the meridian sky ; (a third) . on the Gayatiras, the 
hill of setting.” 1 

Bhagavatism and Christianity. 

The appearance in India of a religion of Bhakti 
was, in the opinion of several eminent Western 
scholars, an event of purely Christian origin. 
Christianity, according to these scholars, exercised 
an influence of greater or less account on the 
worship and story of Krishna. 

P. Georgi in his Alphabctum Tibctanum stated 
that ‘ Knshnn ’ is only “ a corruption of the name 
of the Saviour ; the deeds correspond wonderfully 
with the name, though they have been impiously 
and cunningly polluted by most wicked impostors.” 
He supposed that the borrowing took place from 
the “ apocryphal books concerning Jesus Christ,” 
and especially from the Manichaeans. But even 
Weber was forced to admit that his proofs were 
very wild. He derived the names Ayodhyft, 


1 Muir* Original Sanskrit Texts , Vo]. IV, Ch. 2. 
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Yudishthira, Yadava, from Juda, Arjuna from 
John, Durvasas from Peter. 1 

Sir William Jones went the length of asserting * 
that “ the spurious gospels which abounded in the 
first ages of Christianity, had been brought to 
India, and the wildest part of them repeated to 
the Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable 
of Cesava, the Apollo of Greece.” 

Polier, 8 sought at least in the victory over 
Kaliya, “ a travesty of the tradition of the Ser- 
pent, the tempter who introduces death into the 
world, and whose head the Saviour of the humaD 
race shall crush.” 

Kleuker, in his treatise on the history and the 
antiquities of Asia, says that he can believe that 
the Krishna story did not take its origin from the 
Gospels, but it is quite possible that it has borrow- 
ed something from them. 

In later times there were, we are told, 
special theological reasons unfavourable to the 
discussion of the question of the indebtedness of 
Krishnaism to Christianity. Writers seemed to 
fear that some of the sanctity of Christianity 
would be lost if something borrowed from it 
was found in the Krishna cult. 

The discussion of the question was revived by 
Weber, the great German writer, in his essay, “An 

1 The Indian Antiquary , 1874, 21 ff. 

* As. lies., i. 274. 

3 Mythologie , i, 445, 
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investigation into the origin of the festival of 
Krishna Janmastami.” 1 Weber’s theory of the 
indebtedness of Krishnaism to Ohristianity rests 
on the following points s : — 

(1) The worship of Krishna as sole God is one 
of the latest phases of Indian religious systems, 
of which there is no trace in Varahamihira. 

(2) This worship of Krishna as sole God has 
no intelligible connection with his earlier position 
in the Brfthmapical legends. In the Chhandogya 
Upanishad Krishna is an “eager scholar.” In 
the Mahabhdrata he is a brave hero and warrior 
of the Vrishni race. But in the same epic he 
appears further exalted to semi-divine rank as the 
wise friend and counsellor of the Papdavas, of 
supernatural power and wisdom. There is a gap 
between the earlier and later positions of Krishna 
which nothing but the supposition of an external 
influence can account for. 

(4) The legend, in the Mahabhdrata, of Sveta- 
dvtpa and the revelation which is made there to . 
Nftrada by Bhagavat Himself shows that Indian 
tradition bore testimony to such an influence. 

(5) The legends of Kyishpa's birth, the solemn 
celebration of his birthday, in the honours of 
which his mother DevakI participates, and finally 
his life as a herdsman, a phase the furthest 

1 Indian Antiquary , 1874. . 

* Ind. Ant, 1873, p. 285; Ind. Ant., 1874, 11 Weber an the Kfishna 
JanmhipmV' 
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removed from the original representation, can 
only be explained by the influence of Christian 
legends. 

As to the first point, the Ghosundl and 
Besnagar Inscriptions prove conclusively that the 
divinity of Krishna Vasudeva is not a post- 
Christian innovation, but is as old at least as the 
second century B. C. In the Ghosundl record 
Sankarshapa and Vasudeva are called SarvcSvara 
(lord of all). In the Besnagar inscription of 
Heliodoros Vasudeva is called “Devadeva,” i.e., 
the God of gods, and his votary, the ambassador 
of the Greek king Antialkidas, is called a Bhaga- 
vata. In another Besnagar epigraph we have 
reference to the erection of an excellent temple 
(Prasadottama) by a Bhagavata during the reign 
of a king named Bhagavata. Thus not only the 
deification of Krishna, but the existence of the 
Bhagavata sect preceded the birth of Jesus Christ 
by at least two centuries. The testimony of the 
Mahabhashya of Patanjali points to the same con- 
clusion. The identification of Vasudeva and the 
god Vishpu is clearly implied in the Taittinya 
Aranyaka 1 which, according to Dr. Keith, cannot 
be placed later than the third century B.C. The 
Aranyaka was known to Apastamba who must 
have lived two or three centuries before Christ . 1 2 

1 x.i, 6. 

* Buhler'g Introduction to thr Sutras of Apa*tamba, pp. xxv, xliii; 
The Cambridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 2411. 
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As regards the second point, Telang rightly 
points out that the transition from a great 
human hero to a hero regarded as an incarnation 
of the Deity is neither so unusual nor inexplicable 
that we must imagine some external influence to 
explain it. What external influence was at work 
in the apotheosis of Kapila, of P&rsvan&tha or of 
Buddha? Even if we assume, for argument’s 
sake, that there was some external influence, it 
could not have been the influence of Christianity, 
because Krishna was already worshipped as the God 
of gods two centuries before the birth of Christ. 

We now come to the legend of Snetadvipa 
which occurs in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata. 1 
Uparichara Vasu performs an A6vamedha sacrifice 
in which Brihaspati is the priest, and Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita act as overseers ( Sadasya ). No 
animals are killed on the occasion, and the obla- 
tions are prepared in accordance with the precepts 
of the Aranyakas. 2 The Bhagavat, the God of gods, 
being invisible, takes the offering and carries it 
off without showing Himself to Brihaspati. 
Brihaspati is angry, when Ekata, Dvita and Trita 
explain to him that God is to be seen only by those 
on whom He shows His Grace. They themselves 
once went to the White Island ( Sveta dvlpa) to see 
Hari or N&rayana, performed austerities for a long 

.» XII, 335-339. 

* Was Sarvat&ta of the Gboaun*]! Inscription an Axvamedhayajin 
of this type ? 
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time, but were told that N&rayapa was not to be 
seen by them, as they were joot His Bhaktas. 
They give an account of the White Island and 
its inhabitants. We have next an account of 
Narada’s visit to the Island and his success in 
seeing Narayapa. Weber supposes that in this 
narrative of the three Rishis Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita, we have a description of a Christian wor- 
ship that certain Hindu pilgrims might have 
witnessed. 

Lassen concurs in the belief that some 
Brahmapas became acquainted with Christianity 
in some country lying to the north of India, and 
brought home some Christian doctrines . 1 This 
he considers to be supported by — 

(a) the name of the White Island, and the 
colour of its inhabitants, so different from that of 
tne Indians ; 

(b) the ascription to these people of the wor- 
ship of an Unseen God, while the Indians of the 
same period had images of their deities ; 

(c) the attribution to them of faith, the effi- 
cacy of which is not an ancient Indian tenet ; 

(d) the value attributed to prayer, which is 
a less important element in Indian than in 
Christian rites ; and 

1 J. Muir, Metrical Tranelatiotu /raw Sanskrit Writare, Introdno- 
tion, pp. xxviii ff. 

Lassen, Indisci te Alterihumskund e, 2nd edition, Vd. U, 1118 ff. 
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(e) the fact that the doctrine which they 
learnt is described as one only made known to the 
Indians at a late period. 

Lassen holds it as the most likely supposition 
that Parthia was the country where the Brahmanas 
met with Christian missionaries. Weber prefers 
Alexandria or Asia Minor. According to Dr. 
Macnicol it probably refers to some Christian settle- 
ment to the north of India. Kennedy says , 1 “ The 
direction can only point to some place beyond the 
great mountain ranges, to Bactria, perhaps to 
Lake Issykul.” Garbe has identified the Sveta- 
dvipa with the shores of the Balkhash sea . 2 

Dr. Seal in hiB Comparative Studies in Vaish- 
navism and Christianity, observes : “This Narayan- 
iya record, in my opinion, contains decisive evidence 
of an actual journey or voyage undertaken by some 
Indian Vaishifavas to the coasts of Egypt or Asia 
Minor, and makes an attempt in the Indian eclectic 
fashion to include Christ among the Avatars or 
Incarnations of the Supreme Spirit NSrayaija, as 
Buddha came to be included in a later age .” 8 He 
refers to the following passage of the MahS- 
bhardta : 4 

C hhatrakriti&rsM meghaug haniriadah 

Samamushkachatushka rajivachchhadapaddh 

j J. R. A. a, 1P07, p. 482. 

* Indien und das Christentum 9 pp. 192 ff. 

3 P.80. 

* Mbh.t xii, 886, 11. 
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Shashtya dantairyuktdh 

Suklairashtabhirdcnhshtrdbhirye 

JihvSbhirye vifvavaJctrarh 

lelihyante suryaprakhyam. 

“ Their heads seem to be like umbrellas. 
Their voice is deep like that of looming clouds. 
Each of them has four mushkas, a hundred 
lotus-feet, sixty white teeth and eight tusks. 
With their tongues they licked the universal-faced 
god of sunlike effulgence.” 

According to Dr. Seal 1 “the Eucharist is here 
described. The inhabitants drink up the Logos 
Suryaprakhyath vtivavaktraih devam. All these 
epithets are. applicable to the Logos, especially as 
conceived by the Syrian Christians and Gnostics.” 

The highly imaginative character of the des- 
cription. of the White Island and its. inhabitants, 
as well as some indications in the narrative that 
it is not to be taken literally, has however convinced 
some scholars, that the story is a mere flight of 
fancy. The Svetadvipa is said to lie to the north 
of the Ocean of Milk, and to the north-west of 
Mount Meru, and above it by 32,000 Yojanas.* 
“ I should like to know,” asks Telang, “ what 
geography has any notion of the quarter of this 
earth where we are to look for that sea of milk 
and mount of gold. Consider next the description 


1 Comp, Studies, p. 68. 
* Mbh., xii, 836, 6, 9. 
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of the wonderful people inhabiting this wonderful 
Dvtpa. 

Te Sahasrarchchishatn devafh 
praviianti sanalanam 
Anindriya nirahara 

anishpandah sugandhinah . 1 

“ They enter that eternal deity of a thousand 
rays. They have no organs of senses. They do 
not take any food. Their eyes are winkless and 
they emit a sweet smell.” 

“ It will be news to the world, that there were 
in Alexandria or elsewhere a whole people without 
any organs of sense, who ate nothing, and who 
entered the Sun — whatever that may mean ! 
Remember, too, that the instruction which Narada 
receives.in this wonderful land is not received 
from its inhabitants, but from 'Bhagavat, from 
God Himself. Nor let it be forgotten, that the 
doctrines which the Deity there announces to 
Narada cannot be shown to have any connexion 

whatever with Christianity the 

whole of the prelection addressed to Narada* bears 
on its face its essentially Indian character, in the 
references to the three qualities, to the twenty-five 
primal principles, to the description of final eman- 
cipation as absorption or entrance into the 
Divinity, and various other mattery of the like 
character.” 2 

» XII, 386, 29. 

1 Introductory Essay to the Bhagavodglta , p. xxxv. 
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We have already pointed out that the distant 
abode of the “ thousand-rayed ” dcra of sun-like 
effulgence, laved by the sea of milk, has a suspi- 
cious likeness with the parama pada of Vishnu 
with its well of honey where pious men rejoice 
and, no doubt, sing the praise of the deity “ who 
envelopes tin; earth on every side with beams of 
light ( mayukhaify )." The favoured votaries who 
have no organs of sense and yet use their tongues 
do so in the manner of the perfect being of the 
Gita who is S a rvcndriyag it niihhasa, Sarvcndriya- 
vivarjita. 

Even assuming that the story is not a ' flight 
of fancy,’ there are still grave reasons for doubt- 
ing the correctness of Weber’s theory. 

“The fact,” says Hopkins, 1 “that the ‘one 
god ’ is already a hackneyed phrase of philosophy ; 
that there is no resemblance to a trinitarian god ; 
Jpat the hymn sung to this one god contains no 
‘trace of Christian influence, but is on the other 
hand thoroughly native in tone and phraseology, 
being as follows : ‘ Victory to thee thou god 
with lotus eyes ; Reverence to thee, thou creator 
of all things Reverence be to thee, 0 Vishnu 
(Hrishlkefa) ; thou Great Person ; first born one } * 
all these facts indicate that if the White Islanders 
are indeed to be regarded as foreigners worship- 
ping a strange god, that god is strictly monotheis- 

1 The Religions of India, p. 432. 

18 
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tic and not trinitarian. Weber lays stress on the 
expression * first-born,’ which he thinks refers to 
Christ ; but the epithet is old (Vedic), and is 
common, and means no more than ‘ primal 
deity.’ ” 

The name of the White Island and the colour 
of its inhabitants (“ Svetah Pumamsah ”) do not 
necessarily prove that some Christian settlement 
(Parthia) is meant. Hopkins observes 1 that the 
white men of the White Island ‘in the north- 
west * may be Kashmere Brahmanas. The 
question whether Lassen or Hopkins is right can- 
not be definitely settled. There seems no more 
reason to reject Hopkins’ theory than to accept the 
theory of Lassen. 

As regards the second point of Lassen we need 
only point out that the God of the White Islanders 
was invisible only to those who were not his 
Bhaktas — na sa Sakyastvabhahtena drashtum devah 
kathailchana 2 — but could be seen by His Bhaktas. 
He ftas therefore not altogether an Unseen God. 
Moreover it has not been proved that all the 
Indians of the period when the Narayanlya was 
composed had images of their deities. The most 
advanced philosophers and the jRishis who medi- 
tated upon God in the woods usually dispensed 
with images. The ‘ worship of an unseen God ’ 


1 The Great Epic of India , p. 11G. 
* Mbh. f xii, 336*64. 
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was familiar to the Indians from the age of the 
Big Veda . 1 

Lassen opines that the efficiency of * faith ' is 
not an ancient Indian tenet. This is hardly 
correct. Dr. Seal observes : 2 “ The Vedic Hymns 
are replete with sentiments of piety and reverence 
(Bhakti and Sraddha) in the worship of the 
gods.i....The Up&sand Karufas of the Iravyakas 
and Upanishads lay the foundations of the Bhakti- 
Mdrga, t way of Devotion or Faith .” 8 The 
PataHjala Yoga Sutras lay down devout worship 
of the Lord as the surest and swiftest means of 
attaining Yoga as a means to Emancipation. Sir 
B.. G. Bhandarkar also proves that Bhakti had a 
purely Indian origin . 4 “The thought of India,” 
says Dr. Keith , 8 “ started from a religion which 
had in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character 
and the simple worship of that deity with its 
consciousness of sin and trust in the divine for- 
giveness/. is doubtless one of the first roots of 
Bhakti ” (loving faith). “ There is much,” says 
Dr. Macnicol , 8 “ in the prayers and hymns to 
Varuna that brings back to one who knowB it the 
lofty language of Hebrew seers and psalmists.” 

. * Cf. the hymns to Hirspysgarbhs. 

* Comparative Studies in Vaisknavism and Christianity, p. 5. 

* p .8. 

4 Vaif9»?ism, pp. 98-29 . 

5 1918, p.884. 

4 Indian Theism, pp. 11 f» 
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Prof. Garbe, in his translation of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, 1 observes that a monotheistic religion, in 
which the object of worship was looked upon as a 
kindly, not a terrible, deity, would naturally beget 
the feelings of Bhakti in the hearts of his wor- 
shippers. Pfi^ini actually speaks of Bhakti dedi- 
cated to Vasudeva. Edmund Hardy points out 
that the word bhatti ( bhakti ) is to be found in the 
sense of “love,” “self-resignation” in the 
Jatakas, while in the Theragathci it passes into the 
specific sense of “devotion to God.” 2 

The statement of Lassen that prayer is less 
important an element in Indian than in Christian 
rites is also not accurate. From the age of the 
Ftig Veda to that of the latest Puranas prayer 
formed an important part of Hindu worship. 
“ There is in fact,” says Professor Macdonell, s 
“ no hymn to Vartuja and the Adityas in which 
the prayer for forgiveness does not occur, as in 
the hymns to other deities the prayer for worldly 
goods.” 

How e’er w T e who thy people are, 

0 Varuna, thou shining god, 

Thy fita injure day by day, 

Yet give us over nor to death, 

Nor to the blow of angry foe. 4 

1 pp. 29 ff. 

* Garbe *0 Introduction to the Bhagavadgltd , translated bj Utgikar, 
p*. 16-17. 

1 Macdoo ell’s Vedic Mythology , p. *27. 

« R. V., i, 25, 1, 2 (Hopkins' translation). 
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It is clear from what we have said that the 
doctrines which the travellers to the Svetadvipa 
learnt w r ere not imported to India at a late period. 

As regards the Ndrdyanlya verse 1 referred to 
by Dr. Seal, the following translation is given 
by Pratapchandra Ray, C.I.E. : 2 

“ Their heads seem to be like umbrellas. 
Their voices arc deep like that of the clouds. 
Each of them has four mushkas. The soles of 
their feet were marked by hundreds of lines. 
They had sixty teeth all of which were white 
(and large) and eight smaller ones. They had 
many tongues. With those tongues they seemed 
to lick the very sun whose face is turned towards 
every direction.” 

Where are we to find the men with four 
mushkas, and sixty teeth ? The whole description 
seems to be a flight of imagination — an attempt on 
the part of “mythologizing philosophers” to 
depict an Isle of the Blessed where perfect beings 
of Bhdqavata fancy hold communion with their 
beloved Lord. The omission of the name of the 
Buddha from the list of the Avataras given in the 
Nardyaifiya 3 shows that the author was singularly 
wanting in that spirit of eclecticism, which, 
according to Dr. Seal, led him to include Christ 
amo%g the Aratdras of NSrSyana. 

1 Mbh., xii. 335, 11. 

* Qantiparva, Vol. II, pp. 744-45. 

* Mbb., xii, 330, 103*04. 
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We have now to consider whether there is 
any reliable evidence of Christian influence on 
the legends of the Child Krishna and on the 
celebration of his birth-day. 

Weber observes : 1 “ The most difficult point 
in connection with the festival of the birth-day 
of Krishna lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation; of him 
as' a suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, 

‘ the lord of the world,’ in her womb. Such a 
representation of the god is a strange contrast to 
the other representations of him — to that of the 
epos, for example, in which he appears as a 
warrior-hero and is moreover, the only thing of 
its kind in India.” • 

According to the great German scholar, the 
birth-day festival of Krishna, and the pictorial 
representation of him as a suckling at his mother’s 
breast, which forms an integral part of that 
festival, are borrowed from the legends regarding 
the virgin and the representations of the Madonna 
lactans, and came to India from the West at a 
time when "The Madonna and the child ” had 
already on their side won a firm and sure place 
in the Christian ritual. 


1 Ind.Ant.1874, p.21. 
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Weber adds that “ in the train of the birth- 
day festival we must suppose that other legendary 
matters came to India which are found in the 
accounts of the HarivarhSa, of the J aimini Bharata, 
and in some interpolated passages of the Mahd- 
bh&rata, in the Puranas, specially in the Bhagavata 
Purana and its offshoots which describe and 
embellish the birth and childhood of Krishna with 
notices which remind us irresistibly of Christian 
legends. Take, for example, the statement of the 
Vishnu Purana that Nanda, the foster-father of 
Krishna, at the time of the latter’s birth, went 
with his pregnant wife Yasoda to Mathura to pay 
taxes (c/. Luke II, 4, 5) or the pictorial represent- 
ation of the birth of Krishna in the cowstall or 
shepherd’s hut, that corresponds to the manger, 
and of the shepherds, shepherdesses, the ox and 
the ass that stand round the woman as she sleeps 
peacefully on her couch without fear of danger. 
Then the stories of the persecutions of Kamsa, 
of the massacre of the innocents, of the passage 
across the river (Christophoros), of the wonderful 
deeds of the child, of the healing-virtue of the 
water in which he was washed, etc., etc. Whether 
the accounts given in the J aimini Bharata of the 
raising to life by. Krishna of the • dead son of 
Duhfalfi, of the cure oiKubjd, of her pouring a 
vessel of ointment over him, of the power of his 
look to take away sin, and other subjects of the 
kind came to India in the same connection with 
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the birth-day festival may remain an open 
question.” 

Weber does not stand alone in his view con- 
cerning the influence of Christianity on the legends 
of Krishna. “ The coincidences,” says Hopkins , 1 
“as some scholars marvellously regard them, 
between the legends of Christ and Krishna are 
too extraordinary to be accepted as such. They 
are direct importations, not accidental coincidences 

It remains only to ask from which side 

is the borrowing ? Considering how late are these 
Krishna legends in India there can be no doubt 
that the Hindu borrowed the tales, but not the 
name ; for the last assumption is quite improbable 
because Krishna (=Christ ?) is native enough, 
and Jishnu is as old as the Ri<j Veda." 

“ About the first century of the Christian era,” 
says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,- “the boygod of a 
wandering tribe of Abhiras came to be identified 
with Vasudeva. In the course of their wander- 
ings eastward from Syria or Asia Minor they 
Iwought with them, probably, traditions of the 
birth of Christ in a stable, the massacre of the 
innocents, etc., and the name Christ itself. Ihe 
name became recognised as Krishna, as this word 
is often pronounced by some Indians as Krista or 
Kusta. And thus the traditional legends brought 

i The Religions oj India , p. 130. 

* Ind. Ant, 1912, p. 1$. 
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by the Abhlras became engrafted on tbe story of 
Vasudeva Krishna of India.” 

Dr. Macnicol is inclined to believe that about 
the middle of the seventh century A. D. Nestorian 
missions {which are believed to have entered India 
from the north in the year 639) may have brought 
stories of the child Christ as well as pictures and 
ritual observances which affected the story of 
Krishna as related in the Puranas, and the worship 
of Krishna especially in relation to the celebration 
of his birth festival. To this belong tbe birth in 
a cow-house among cattle, the massacre of the 
innocents, the story that his foster-father Nanda 
was travelling at the time to Mathura to pay tax 
or tribute to Karhsa, and other details to he 
found in the various Pur&nas and in the Jaimini 
Bharata. 

No one can help being struck by the points of 
resemblance between the story of the child Krishna 
and that of the child Christ. When . one investi- 
gates, however, one finds that the hypothesis of 
a plagiarism rests on a weak basis. 

With regard to the birth-day festival of 
Krishna, the representation of him as a suckling 
at his mother’s breast, and the homage paid to the 
mother, Weber himself points out that the festi- 
val of the Ramanavami presents many striking 
analogies to the Krishna-janmashtami. The 
ReCmayana, which is a pre-Christian tvork accord- 

19 
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ing to Prof. Macdonell 1 * 3 gives a detailed account 
of R&ma’s birth, and in one passage of that epic 
Rfimais represented as “ resting in the lap of his 
mother,” maturankagatah} Kennedy observes :* 
** There is no Christian representation of the 
suckling mother before the twelfth century, hut 
there is a much earlier Hindu one. At Elura 
we have a has relief of the seven divine mothers 
each with her child on her knee or beside her ; and 
Var&hf, the third of the seven, is giving suck to 
her infant.” According to Piper’s representation, 
the adoration of Virgin Mary was even in the fourth 
century A. D. far from prominent, and we are to 
date its decisive introduction from the Nestorian 
disputes in the fifth century . 4 If the decisive 
introduction of the worship of the Virgin dated 
from the fifth century, its propagation in distant 
foreign lands ‘must have taken place in a later 
age. But the association of Krishna with DevakI, 
his mother, is, as is well known, as old as the 
GhMndogya Upanishad. Wc learn from the Bhi- 
tart Pillar Inscription that early in the fifth 
century A.D. DevakI already occupied a promi- 
nent place in the Krishna cultus. In his History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon , 5 V. Smith mentions 


1 Sanskrit Literature, pp. 807.310. 

* Ind. Ant., 1874, p. 21, n. 

3 J.'R. A. 6., 1907, p. 484. 

* Ind. Ant., 1674. p. 47. 

s p.104. 
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** a composition, nearly life-size, at PalhaSi 
jin the Bhopal Agency, believed to represent the 
'new-born Krishna lying by the side of his 
mother, who is watched by live attendants.” The 
composition belongs to the Gupta Age. Baa 
reliefs of Badami dating from the early Chalukya 
period depict several scenes connected with the 
child Kjrishna and in one of these we find two 
females standing each with a child in her arms. 
Mr. B. 1). Banerji thinks that these females 
represent Yasoda and Rohinl with Krishna and 
Balar&ma in their laps. 1 The lihagavatas did not 
borrow the idea of a mother-goddess from the 
Christians. Dr. Keith observes : 2 “ Rhys Davids 
has brought evidence to show that there was in 
early days a widespread worship of Sri comparable 
to the worship of Here or Athene in many Greek 
cities which with the rise of Christianity became 
transmuted into the adoration of the Madonna.” 
The worship of Sri is as old as the Satapatha 
Drahmana 3 and the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra.* 
We have representations of this goddess at 
Bharhut and other ancient Buddhist centres 6 
and also on the coins of Rajuvula.® In a letter 
to the author Grierson suggests that the homage 

1 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No. 25, p. 25. 

2 J.K.A.S., 1007, p. 421. 

3 ix, 4. 3. 

4 ii, 5-24. 

5 Buddhist India, pp. 217-218. 

6 Cunningham’ a Corns of Ancient India , p. bC. 
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paid to the suckling mother is a relic of the 
Buddhist worship of HaritI, the “Buddhist 
Madonna.” 1 Recent discoveries at Malienjo- 
Daro in Sind prove that the worship of the Mother 
Goddess can elaim a hoary antiquity. 2 3 

As regards the pastoral associations of Krishna 
we have already pointed out that Vishnu, the 
Vedic deity with whom Krishna is identified in 
the pre-Christian Taittiriya Aranyaka, is called, 
in the Rig Veda, Gopa which means “protector 
of cows” according to Macdonell and Keith, 8 
and “ herdsman ” according to Hopkins. 4 In 
the Ilig Veda, I. 155. G Vishnu is called ** ever 
young ” Yuva akumdrah. The epithets Gopa and 
Yuva akumdrah of the Vedic Vishnu might have 
been suggestive of the Puranic tale of the 
youthful herdsman of VrindSvana, just as the 
three Btrides of the same god suggested the legend 
of the' Dwarf Avatara. 

Mr. JayaswSl points out 5 that before the 
Baudhdyana Dharma Sutras Damodara and 
Govinda were known deities. This disposes of 
the view that the Krishpa worship in the child 
and pastoral form owes its origin to Christianity; 


1 C/. Poacher, The Beginnings of Buddhii* t Art, translated by 

Thomas* pp. 171 ff. 

1 Sir John Marshall# Mahenjo-Daro and thr Indus Civilisation , I, 
Cb. V. 

3 The Vedic Index , Vol. 17 p. ‘238. 

4 The Religions ol India, p. 57. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 84. 
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It has lieen observed by Sir Charles Eliot 1 that 
the first allusions to the presence of Christians in 
Parthia, Bactria and the borderlands of India 
date from the third century and that the oldest 
account of Christian communities in Southern 
India is the narrative of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c. 525 A.D.). Now, the worship of the pastoral 
Krishna-Vishnu in the early centurieB of the 
Christian era in Southern India is clearly suggest- 
ed by a significant royal name, ** Vishnu gopa,” 
occurring in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. A Junagadh 
record of A.D. 457-58 refers to a provincial ad- 
ministrator as one “ whose life is devoted to the 
feet of Govinda ” (Govindapddarpitaj(vita). 

The enmity between Kamsa and Krishna is 
referred to as familiar in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya 
(usually assigned to the seoond century B.C.), and 
it is fair to conclude, as Macnicol does, that the 
legend of the attempt of Kamsa to kill Krishna 
in his childhood was also extant at that .period. 

The story of the passage across the river need 
not be traced to a Christian Source. In the Vinaya 
Texts,* we have the story of Buddha’s miraculous 
crossing of the Ganges. 

The Harivarhi a and the Purdvas in which the 
stories about the child Krishna, referred to by 
Weber, Hopkins and others, occur, are really not 

1 Hinduism and Buddhism, Voi, III, 414. 

* p»nn,r 10 *. 
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so late works as these scholars would have us 
believe. The Harivam&a and all the eighteen 
Puranas arc mentioned in the Mahabharaia and 
we know from the Kholi Inscription of Sarvanfitha 
that the Great Epic was complete, that is to say, it 
contained one hundred thousand iSlokns, in the 
sixth century A.D. We have independent proof 
of the celebrity of the Vdy a, Agni, Bhdyavata, 
Mdrkandcya and Skanda Pit t anas in the seventh 
century A.D. 1 The Harimmsa is mentioned- as 
a famous work by Subandhu, a writer of the 
seventh century A.D. 2 A Bhavishyat Purdna is 
mentioned in the Dharma Sutra of Apastamba. 3 

There is reason to believe that the Vdyu, 
Brahmaitda and the Vishnu Puranas were compiled 
during the reign of Chandragupta I, the founder of 
the Gupta dynasty, who is said to have ruled from 
320 A.D. to about' 335 A.D. “It seems to be 
to his reign that the verses in the Puranas defin- 
ing the Gupta dominions refer.” 4 Mr. Pargiter, 
in his valuable work, the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, adduces good grounds for placing the original 
Matsya Purdna in the third century A.D. Some 
of the Christian Scriptures from which the Puranas 
are alleged to have borrowed the stories about the 


1 See V. Smith's Early History of India, 3rd edition, p, 22. 

2 Weber's Ind. Lit, p. 119. 

* Biihler'n Introduction, p. xfcviii. 

4 Allan's Catalogue <•/ tlw Coats vf the Gupta Dynartic*, p. xix. 
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ohild Krishna are not muoh older. 1 * 3 Jackson* 
refers to the discovery at Mandor in Mftrwftr of 
sculptures of certain exploits of the child Efishpa 
which are of very early date.* Sten Konow finds 
a reference to the youthful deeds of Kfishiia (Siri- 
Kadara) in the HSthigumphA Inscription of 
KhAravela. 4 5 * 7 Echoes of some of the Epshpaite 
legends are found in Jaina Sculptures in MathurA 
belonging to the first century B.C.* We have 
already seen that many of the PurAnic stories about 
the child Krishna are illustrated by has reliefs at 
Badami dating from the sixth century A.D. Tales 
about Krishna’s sports on the banks of the Jumna 
travelled to the most distant countries of Indo- 
China in the ninth century A.D.* 

We now come to the theory of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. We learn from the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea that the Abhiras were already 
settled in Western India (“ Abiria ”), in the fint 
century A.D. They are also mentioned by 
Patanjali.' How could they bring with them 
traditions of the birth of Christ in a stable, of the 


1 Telnng’s Introductory Essay to the Bhagavadgltd , pp. axis, bii, 
lxni, n. 

a J.B.A.S., 1908, p. 533. 

3 See Arch. Survey Report , W . India, 1906-7, p. 38, pare. 94. 

4 Acta Orientaha , 1, 1928, 39. 

5 Wmtemitz, A History of Indian Literature— English translation, 
Vol. H, 468n. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 159n, 

7 lad. Ant. 1918, p. 86. 
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massacre of the innocents and so on ?• Mr. V 
Kanakaeabhai, in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, 1 says that the Ayar (Abhiras) had a 
tradition that they came into the Tamil land, 
along with the founder of the Pandyan family, i.e.. 
several centuries before Christ. Their name Ayar 
is derived from the Dra vidian “ A ” meaning a 
cow. 

Referring to Macnicol’s conjecture that 
Nestorian Missions may have brought stories of 
the child Christ about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., Dr. Keith observes that it is not 
true that Nestorian Missionaries entered the north 
of India in 639 A.D. 2 This error is borrowed 
from Garbe and ultimately from Sir G. Grierson, 0 
but for giving it wide currency the latter has 
already made complete amends by his correction 
of Takakusu on whom the ultimate responsibility 
for the mistake rests. 4 

Weber and his followers do not seek to 
present Kpshpaiam as a distorted form of 
Christianity. They do not mean to assert that 
in Krishna India ever paid divine honour to 
Jesus. The Hindu god, in their opinion, “ had 
only arrogated to himself a certain number of 

» p. 57. 

* J.R.A.8., 1915, fep. 839-84.0. 

3 Sea his article Dhakti Mdnja in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia o 
Religion and Ethics , ii, 648. 

« J.R.A.S., 1913, 144. 
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Christian endowments.” But Dr. Lorinser, in his 
Bhaijavadgita, goes further than this. He arrives 
at the singular conclusion that the author of the 
Hindu poem knew and used the Gospels and the 
Christian Fathers. His arguments may be sum- 
marised as follows . 1 

Saftkar&charya lived in the eighth century 
A.D. ; from that it is to be inferred that the Gita 
was composed some five centuries earlier, i.e., in 
the third century A.D. ; at that time there were 
Christian communities in India ; and there was 
also an Indian translation of the New Testament 
of which we have positive proof in the writings of 
St. Chrysostom. “ In this way,” Dr. Lorinser goes 
on to observe, “ the possibility that the composer 
of the Bhagavadgita may. have been acquainted 
not merely with ♦hr. general teaching of Christian- 
ity, but also with the very writings of the New 
Testament, might be shown in a very natural 
•way, without the necessity of having recourse to 
rash hypothesis.” The Doctor finds in the Gita 
passages, and these not single and obscure, but 
numerous and clear, which present a surprising 
similarity to passages in tbe New Testament, and 
concludes that' tbe composer was acquainted with 
the writings of the New Testament and used them 
as he thought fit. He places side by side the 
most important of these passages in the Gita, and 
the corresponding texts of the New Testament. 

1 See Indian Antiquary,Vo\. II, 288 et seq. 


20 
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Dr. Lorinser further observes that the ideas 
Sraddhd and Bhakti are not originally Indian, but 
that they have been taken over from Christianity. 
In his opinion the incarnation of Vishnu as 
Krishna — the only one represented as a truly 
human incarnation of the person of the god— is an 
imitation of the Christian dogma regarding the 
person of Christ. 

Let us examine the arguments of Dr. Lorinser. 
It is not difficult to prove that the Gita is much 
older than the third century A.D. While discuss- 
ing the age of the Mahabhitrata, Hopkins 
observes: — 1 “We may say with comparative 
certainty that, with the exception of the parts 
latest added, the introduction to the first book and 
the last book, even the pseudo-epic was completed 
as early as 200 A.D.” By pseudo-epic Hopkins 
means the didactic books, notably the Santi and 
the Anuiasana Parvas .* As the BhagavadgitA is 
referred to in the Scintiparva it must be assigned 
to a period considerably anterior to the second 
century A.D. Hopkins says explicitly * that the 
Gita is “ unquestionably one of the older poem? 
in the epic.” He further observes 4 -that “the 
Gita and the Gambling scene are, as wholes, 
metrically and stylistically more antique than are 

i 

1 The Great Epic of India, p. 387. 

* The G.E.I., p. 3S1. 

* p. 205. 

4 P« 402, 
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the Anugita and the extravaganzas in the battle- 
books.” In his Ethics of India 1 Hopkins admits the 
validity of the present author’s contention that the 
triple formula dama, tydga and apramada, occurring 
in the didactic epic, is quoted by the Bhdgavata 
Inscription of Heliodoros belonging to the second 
century B.C. 

Regarding the coincidences between passages 
in the Gita and in the New Testament, Dr. 
Macnicol says 2 that a careful examination of the 
parallels that have been traced shows the resem- 
blances to be in many cases purely verbal and 
unreal, while others can be paralleled from the 
Upanishads which are certainly pre-Christian. 
When Krishna says “ of creations I am the begin- 
ning and the end of letters I am the Syllable 

A” s the likeness to the words in Revelation (i,8), 
“lam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come,” is no doubt striking, but Krishna is only 
repeating what is found in the U panishads, 
“ Brahma is the A.” 4 “ Krishna’s identification 

of himself with everything in the Universe is in 
full agreement with the claims for Brahman in 
the Upanishads, and that among the lists of those 
things, that he is there, should be found some of 

' p. 171n. 

2 Indian Tlehm, p. 276. 

3 Vila, > , 20 -^ 

4 Hopkins The Kelson* oi Jiidia, p. 226 
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the names such as the truth, the light, the way, 
which are applied to Christ, and especially to 
Christ in His aspect as the Eternal Word, is not 
surprising and cannot be said to prove indebted* 
ness.” 1 Referring to the striking similarity be- 
tween the declaration of the Gita, ix, 29, “They 
who devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them,” 
and John, vi, 56, “ He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him,” 
Dr. Muir observes 2 3 that ‘ ‘ the condition • of one- 
ness with the speaker is different in each case ’ ’ 
and that it is that oneness with him only that is 
common to the two texts.” In the Rig Veda 
some passages occur which in part convey the 
same or a similar idea. Thus in ii>, 11, 12, it is 
said: “0 Indra, we sages have been in thee;” 
and in x, 142, 1, “ This worshipper, 0 Agni, hath 
been in thee : 0 Son of strength, he has no other 
kinship ; in viii, 92, 32, the worshippers say to 
Indra, “thou art ours, and we thine — tvamasma- 

kaih tavasmasi .” 

y 

Let us take a few more parallel passages. 

“He is far from darkness,” 

“ Sanasya dhataramachintyarupam 
Adityavarnam tamasah parasiat 

1 Indian Theism, p. 276. 

* Ind. Aot., 1875, pp. 72-80. 

3 Gita, viii i 0. 
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“Light of lights, far from darkness is In- 
name.” 

“ jyotishumapi tajjyotistamasah paramuchyah 

“God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.”* 

The words here translated “far from darkness” 
(tamasah parastat) are not peculiar to the Gild, 
but occur also in the Mundaka Upanishad 3 The 
word tamasaspari meaning “above, or beyond the 
darkness ” occurs also in the Rig Veda.* “ Gazing 
towards the upper light beyond the darkness, we 
have ascended to the highest luminary Surya, a 
God among the gods.” Curiously enough this 
was one of the verses which Krishna learnt from 
Ghora Afigirasa/’ In the Gita the words tamasah 
parastat arc immediately preceded by ‘ aditya- 
vartiam the sun-coloured.” The Gitakdra bad 
thus no need to borrow anything from the Bible. 
Dr. Muir observes “ most of the verses cited from 
that poem (the Gltd) by Dr. Lorinser as parallel to 
texts in the Bible appear to me cither to exhibit no 
very close resemblance to the latter, or to be such 
as might naturally have occurred to the Indian 
writer, and to offer therefore only an accideul.il 
similarity.” * 

* I Jobn. i, 5. 

4 1 . 50 , 10 . 

1 J2.J. Ant., 187o, p. bl. 


1 Gita, xiii, 17. 

s n, ii, 6. 

5 Clih. f iu, 17, 7 
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Dr. Lonnser finds that it is the Gospel of John 
in particular from which the composer of the Gita 
has taken the most important phrases. We have 
pointed out that the Gita, existed long before the 
second century A.D., while the Gospel of John, 
according to Dr. Strauss, * was not known until 
after the middle of the second century A.D.’ 1 * * 
Strauss adds that the Fourth Gospel “ bears every 
indication of having arisen upon a foreign soil, 
and under the influence of a philosophy of the time 
unknown to the original circle in which Jesus 
lived.” Foreign influence on early Christianity is 
seen by some scholars in the nimbus roun.d the 
head of the Saviour and a plurality of hands assigned 
to the Madonna. 9 

• We now come to the doctrines of Sraddha, 
Bhdkti and Avatara. Telang observes : 8 “In the 
comment on PSnini, ii, 2, 84 occur the following 
examples : Sraddhamedhe and Sraddhatapaso. Now, 
when we observe that these examples are given 
to illustrate the rule that in copulative compounds 
the more important term stands before the less 
im portant, it becomes clear that Sraddha was in 
the time of Patanjali regarded as a more important 
element in a religious life than even medha and 
tapas. The Chhdndogya Upanishad is one of the 
oldest of the Upanishads, and in it we have the 


1 Telang*s Introductory 3ssay t p. lxii. 

> Ind, Ant., 1874, pp. 50-52. 

’ Introductory Buoy to the Bhagavad-Gita, pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii. 
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passage yadeva vidyayS karott SraddhayopaniahadS 
tadeva mryavattaram bhavati, where we see the 
value ascribed to Sraddha, faith mingled with 
reverence . 1 * * * * * 

It has already been shown that the ideas that 
Bhakti connotes are found in the-Varupa and 
Aditya hymns of the Rig Veda , and that the word 
in its religious applicatioiris pre-Christian.* Para 
bhakti, supreme devotion to God, is taught in 
the SvetaSvatara Upanishad and bhakti- in the sense 
of religious adoration is clearly implied in the 
Buddhist Theragathi .• 

The incarnation, Avat&ra, of Vishnu as Krishna is 
not a post-Christian innovation. It is clearly im- 
plied in the Taittinya Aranyaka * which is certainly 
a pre-ChristiaD work . 0 The book is referred to 
by Apastamba. The germ of the theory of AvatSra, 
Descent or Incarnation, already appears in the 
Brahmana literature. In the Satapatha Brihmana 0 
we find the statement that “ having assumed the 
form of a tortoise Praj&pati created offspring " ; 
and, again that “ in the form of a boar he raised 
the earth from the bottom of the ocean .” 7 The 
Brahmaitas also state that Vishnu assumed the 

1 Cbh. Up., i, 1, 10. Cf. alio Chh&ndogya, rii, 19— Sraddhatii 

Bhagavo vtjijfldsa iti. 

Cf. Pfcpini, ivs 8, 95 ; iv, 8, 98. 

? V. 870, Garbe, Introduction to tbe Bhagatad- GU&, tram, by 

Ukgikar, pp. 14-17. 

* X, 1, 6. * J.R.A.8., 1915, p. 840. • 7, 5, 1, 5 ; 14, 1, 2, U. 

7 See Vedifi Mythology , p. 41 ft i*q. 
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form of a dwarf in order by artifice to recover the 
earth for the gods from the Asuras by taking hie 
three strides. 

Barth says : 1 “The theory of the Avataras 

appears to us to be a purely Indian one We 

have indicated elsewhere the analogy that exists 
between it and the theory of the successive appari- 
tions of Buddha, and this last appears to have been 
conceived prior to our era, since we find it figuring 
in the bas-reliefs of Barahat.” 

We find what is difficult to distinguish from 
the theory of Avatara in the Saddharmapuydarika, 2 
a Buddhist work, which was probably composed 
before any Christian missionaries came to India 
since it obtained great celebrity in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era, and was translated 
into Chinese in the third century A. D. The story 
of St. Thomas 4 visit to India in the first century 
A.l>. is, according to V. Smith,* “ pure mytho- 
logy.” The existence of the Christian Church 
of South -India may be traced back only to tire 
third oentury, but not earlier.' Eliot observes 
that the oldest account of Christian communities 
in ckmthern India is the narrative < nsm.vs 
Tndicopleustcs (c. 525 A.l).)." 

1 The Religion* *»/ India , p. 222. 

2 xv, 7-9, Kern’tf translation, p. 908. 

3 * E. H. I« , p. 248. 

i B.H.1..P 250. 

S Hindu «m*i £*■ . , H*. 11* . ■' C r »rp< nt#»r, The**w m 

Mediaeval ludri, 5-2. 



LECTCRK IV 


Bhxgavatis.m in mi'' Scythian, (Iiipta and 

ROST-CUI’TA RuRIOPK 

The history of the Bhayatafu idigiou from the 
first to the third century A.J). is, at present, in a 
state of utmost confusion and darkness. There 
are some Buddhist works of the period, c.g., the 
Budil ha-char ita, and the Maliaijinia tiraihiliolpada 
(Awakening of Faith) attributed to Asvaghosha, 
which, in our opinion, show some acquaintance with 
Bhagavatism, hut they do not to any great extent 
illumine the darkness. The difficulty of finding any 
Br&hmanical works, which may with certainty be 
referred to this period, excludes them from the 
domain of the historian. 

Krishna appears to be mentioned in four 
famous inscriptions of the period, namely, the 
Mora stone slab inscription of the time of the 
Mahakshatrapa Itajuvula, 1 the Mathura Inscription 
of the time of his son, the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, 
edited by Mr. It. 1\ Chanda, 2 the Nasik Buddhist 
Cave Inscription of the time of ilajan Vasithiputa 
Siri-Pulumayi :I and the China Stone inscription 

1 J.R.A.S., 1911, 151. 

2 Memoirs of (he Archiroloytcal Survey of Jnflia, No. 5. 

3 Ludere, Inscription No. 1128. 

21 
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of the time of Raj an Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia Sftta- 
kani . 1 The Mora record seems to contain a reference 
to images of the Bhagavat Vrishni and the five 
Vlras (heroes), i.e., of Krishna and the five Papdava 
brothers. The Mathura Inscription, edited by 
Mr. RamSpras&d Chanda, records the erection of 
a torana (gateway), vedika (terrace) and chatuh- 
Sala (quadrangle) at the mahasthana (great place) 
of Bhagavat V&sudeva, in the reign of the Maba- 
kshatrapa Sod&sa. In the Nasik inscription the 
name of Krishpa (KeSava) occurs in the following 
passage :,Ekadhanudharasa ekasurasa ekaBamhaya- 
sa Rama-Reiav-I rjuna-Bhimasenatulaparakamasa, 
“ the unique archer, the unique hero, the unique 
Brfthmana, in prowess equal to Rama, Kedava.Arjuna 
and Bhlmasena .” 2 This inscription comes from 
the same province of India to which the NanSgh&t 
record belongs. But it is worthy of note that the 
characteristic BhAgamta names SaAkarshava and 
Vasudeva are not mentioned, and are substituted 
by Rftma and Ke£ava ; and the two are not called 
Bhagavat, but only men of prowess. This is 
exactly what we might expect from a record in a 
Buddhist cave. It will be remembered that in the 
Buddhist Ghata Jataka also V&sudeva and Baladeva 
figure only as princes and warriors. The China 
Inscription was published by B&hler as early as 


1 L&den, Inscription No, 1840, 

* Epigraphia Indie a, Vol. VIII, p. 60. 
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1889. 1 Mr. N. G. Majumdar is the first to point 
Dut that it opens with an invocation of Bhagavat 
Vasudeva. 

Sir John Marshall found at Tumain in Cent ral 
India an original Vaishpava temple now dedicated 
to the goddess VindhyavasinI, a form of Durga. 
The original building was adorned with vigorous 
and beautiful carvings representing incidents in the 
life of Krishna. Another notable monument was 
recognised to be a figure of Balar&ma assignable 
to the second or third century A.D.* 

MathurS, the birth-place of Bh&gavatism, where 
the religion was found flourishing by Megasthencs, 
had ceased to be the stronghold of the faith during 
the Saka-Kush&n Period. Only two Bhagavata In- 
scriptions have yet been discovered at the place, or in 
its immediate neighbourhood, which pan be referred 
with certainty to the period of Scythian rule. The 
evidence of epigraphy points to the predominance 
of the Jaina faith, although Buddhism and Serpent 
worship also appear to have flourished. No less 
than eighty-seven inscriptions belong to the Jaina 
faith. The number of Buddhist inscriptions is 
about fifty-six. The following epigraphs belong 
to Serpent worship : — 


i Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 96 f. 

* Annul Report Ot the Director Oenere! of Archeology in Indie, 
1018-19, p. 31. 
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(1) L uders, Inscription No. 63 whioh records 
the dedication of a pillar by Devila, the servant or 
priest at the temple of Dadhikarpa. 

(2) Lfiders, Inscription No. 85 which records 
the dedication of a stone slab in the temple of the 
divine lord of serpents ( bhagavat nagendra) Dadhi- 
karna by the sons of the actors of Mathur&, who 
are praised as the Chandaka brothers, chief 
among whom was Nandibala. 

(3) Lftders, Inscription No. 52a — The Mathura 
Nftga Statuette Inscription. 

The evidence of serpent worship in Mathura 
is important in view of the close association of 
Krishna-Visbnu, called Anantasvamin in a Gupta 
record, with Ananta the lord of snakes, the identi- 
fication of his elder brother, Balarama, with the 
serpent king, and the story of Kaliya naga and his 
suppression by . Krishna recorded in the Pur&paB 
compiled during the Gupta Period. 

The paucity of Bhagavaia inscriptions at 
Mathura probably indicates that Bhagavatism did 
not find much favour at the royal court. The 
Saka and Kushan sovereigns who reigned from the 
first century B.C. to the third century A.D. were 
usually Siva worshippers or Buddhists and were, 
with a few exceptions, probably not well disposed 
towards the religion of Vasudeva. . The word Rudra 
figures more frequently in royal nomenclature than 
the name Vasudeva. And the epic bards devot- 
ed to Pitavasa Jandrdana, the yellow-robed Krishna, 
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speak with horror of the depredations of Sakas and 
allied barbarians in the evil age “ to come.” 1 This 
anti-Bftcpaofl/a. attitude was probably one of the 
causes which brought the loreign kings into conflict 
with Vaishnava monarchs like Chandra of the 
Meharauli Inscription and the Chandra Guptas of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

No inscription has yet been discovered which 
throws much light on the state of BhSgavatism in 
Northern India during the periol which elapsed 
from the time of Sodasa to the Age of the Guptas. 
When the veil of darkness is lifted again in the 
Gupta Period wc find the religion flourishing in the 
Panjab, Rajput&na, Central and Western India 
and Magadha. 

The TuS&m Rock Inscription, discovered in the 
Hissar District of the Panjftb, which may be 
assigned to the fourth century A.D. on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, contains an adoration of Vishpu, 
“the mighty bee on the water-lily which is the 
face of Jambavatl,” and mentions two reservoirs 
intended for the use of the Bhagavat, which 
are the work of Somatrai i, the great-grand- 
son of Aryya-Satvata-Yogiicharyya-Bhagavadbhakta 
Yasastrata. The nomenclature of this family of 
Satvata devotees reminds us of Sarvat(i)ata of the 
Ghosupdt record and the epithets applied to Ya£as- 
tftta prove the Aryan origin of the Sstvata religion 


* Mbb., Ill, 188. 
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and point to the close connection between Toga 
and Bhakti dedicated to the Bhagavat of the 
SatvataSf which is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Gita. 

In the SusuniS Inscription of Chandravarman 
that monarch is described as the lord ( adhipati ) of 
Pushkarana and as a servant ( d&sa ) of Ghakra- 
svamin (wielder of the discus, i.e. t Krishoa-Vishpu). 
MahftmahopadhySya Haraprasad Sastrl believes, 
perhaps wrongly, that this king (Mah&r&ja) is ideor 
tical with the supreme sovereign ( bhUmipati 
prapta aikadhirajya) Chandra of the Meharaull 
Iron Pillar Inscription “ who in battle in the Vahga 
countries turned back with his breast the enemies 
who uniting together came against him, and by 
whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths 
of the Indus the VSthlikas were conquered.” King 
Chandra set up a lofty standard ( dhvaja ) of Bhaga- 
rat Vishnu on the hill called Vishnupada which is 
probably identical with that part of the Delhi 
Ridge on which the column stands. 

An inscription of the time of Naravarman, 
regarded by some scholars, without adequate 
reason, as the younger brother of Chandravarman, 
has been discovered at Mandasor . 1 The record 
opens with an invocation to the “ Purusha with 
thousand heads (ibhasraSiras) and immeasurable 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1918, ' Bpigraphie notat. and Quattkmt ' b 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; H, P. Ststrt, Up. lad., XU, pp. 815 ff. 
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soul (amitdtman) who sleeps on the waters of the 
four oceans as on a couch ( cliatussamudra-paryanka - 
toya-nidr&lu) It is dated in the (Malava) year 461 
(4G4 A.D.), “ the festival of Sakra (Indra) having 
commenced, then allowed by Krishna ( Krishnasya - 
numata),” and extols a person named Satya 
“ whose wealth and life were dedicated to gods 
and Br&hmanas ” and who finding this world 
( Jivaloka ) to be transitory like the water of 11 <• 
mirage {mfigalAshna) , like a dream, like 
lightning and the flame of a lamp, took re I 
(Saraham gatuh) in Vasudeva, the grantor of pi 
tection ( tsaraiiya ), the abode of the world (jag< i 
visa), the immeasurable ( aprameya ), the unborn 
(aja) and all-pervading ( vibhu ) ; who is furthe" 
compared to a tree that gives heaven (tridafa) as 
its noble fruit, whose charming young shoots are 
the celestial damsels, whose many branches are 
the heavenly cars (vimana), and which drops honey 
in the shape of rains from the clouds. The GaAg- 
dh&ra Inscription of the time of Visvavarman, the 
son of Naravarman, records °the erection, “ when 
there is the time of the ^awakening from sleep of 
Madhusudana, ’3 of a temple of Vishnu by Mayflra- 
kshaka, one of the king’s ministers, who displayed 
the most extreme devotion ( Pars bhakti) to Chakra- 
gadadhara, wieldcr of the discus and club, t.e., 
Vishnu. The coins of the Traik&taka King Dahra- 
sena, the son of Indradatta, describe him as 
Paramavaishnava. From a copper-plate found at 
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Pardi, south of Surat, we learn that Dahrasena 
flourished about A.P. 456.' 

Some of the great Gupta sovereigns of Magadha 
describe themselves as “ paramabhdgaoata,” and 
were unquestionably great champions of the reli- 
gion of Vasudeva. With the rise of their power 
Bhagavatn m, which was now synonymous with 
Vaishpavism, naturally came to the forefront and 
spread to the remotest corners of India. The 
general prevalence of the religion throughout the 
Gupta Empire is attested by numerous inscriptions 
and sculptures. The Udayagiri Cave Inscription 
of the year 82 of the Gupta Era records the dedi- 
cation of two images, one of Vishnu, the other of 
a twelve-armed goddess who must be some form 
of Laksliml, by a maharaja of the Sanakanika 
family ; the last component — ‘ dhala ’ of his name 
alone is legible, but he is described as the son of 
Maharaja Vishnudasa, and the grandson of the 
Maharaja Chhagalaga ; he refers to himself as J§ri 
Ghunilraguptapadanudhydta. so that, he must have 
been a feudatory of Chandra Gupta II Vikrama- 
ditya. The name of the father of — ‘dhala,’ Vishiju- 
diisa, “ Slave of Vishnu,” possibly indicates that he, 
too, was a Bhdgavata or Vuishijava. The Bhitarl 
Pillar Inscription of Skunda Cupta records the 
installation of an image of Sarngin, the wielder of 


1 J.R.A.S. 1005, rr 801-804. 
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the bow called S&rfiga, i.c., Vishnu, and the allot- 
ment to it of a village by the emperor in memory 
of his father Kumara Gupta 1, and to increase his 
merit. The inscription mentions Skanda Gupta’s 
struggles with the Pushyamitras. Kumara Gupta 
seems to have died before the success of his son’s 
arms had been assured and the ruined fortunes of 
the family re-established ; it was therefore to his 
mother that the victorious prince returned to 
announce his victory, “ just as Krishna, when he 
had slain his enemies, betook himself to (his 
mother) Devakl.” The Junagadh Inscription of 
the same reign contains an adoration of Vishnu 
“ the perpetual, abode of Lakshml, whose dwelling 
is the water-lily ; the conqueror of distress ; the 
completely victorious one, who, for the sake of the 
happiness of the lord of gods, seized back from 
Bali the goddess of wealth and splendour, who is 
admitted to be worthy of enjoyment and who had 
been kept away from him for a long time.” The 
inscription records the erection of a temple of 
Ghakrabhrit (the wielder of the discus, i.e., Krishna) 
by Chakrapalita who was the son of a governor of 
Skanda Gupta, and was a devoted worshipper of 
Govinda. Another inscription of the time of 
Skanda Gupta, viz., the GadhwS Inscription of 
467-68 A.D., records the installation of an image 
of AnantasvSmin (Vishpu) and a grant of some 
land at a village belonging to the same god under 
the name of Chitrak&lasvdmin. The Eran Stone 
22 
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Pillar Inscription of the time of Budha Gupta 
contains an invocation of the all-pervading ( vibhu ), 
four-armed (deity) Jan&rdana, i.e., Vishnu, whose 
couch is the broad waters of the four oceans ; who 
is the cause of the continuance, the production, 
and the destruction, etc., of the universe ; (and) 
whose ensign ( ketu ) is Garuda. The epigraph 
records the erection of a dhvajastambha or flagstaff 
of the deity by - the Maharftja Mfttrivishuu who is 
described as atyanta-bhagavad-bhakta “ excessively 
devoted to the Blessed One." Another Eran 
inscription executed in the reign of the Hun King 
Toramapa contains an adoration of the Boar In- 
carnation and records the erection of a stone 
temple of “ N&r&yana who has the form of a 
boar,’’ by Dhanya-vishnu, the younger brother of 
Mat fi vishnu. A D&modarpur Copper-plate In- 
scription of the time of Budha Gupta is concerned 
with the construction of a temple for the god 
flvetavarfthasvamin and another Gupta epigraph of 
A D. 543-44 refers to provision for its repair. 

After the disintegration of the empire of the 
Guptas the BhUgavata or Vaishnava religion flour- 
ished in the dominions of many of their former 
feudatories, especially ^ in Central India. The 
Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of Anantavgrman 
records the installation in the cave of an image of- 
Krishna. The Khok Copper-plate Inscription of 
the Parivr&jaka Maharaja Samkshoba (209 G. S. *» 
529 A.D.) contains an invocation of Vfisudeva* and 
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records the gift of a village for the purpose of 
observing the bait, charu and sattra at the temple 
which the king had caused to be built for the 
goddess Pish$apurl, probably a form of LakshmI. 
The Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of Jayanatha 
records the gift of a village for the purpose of a 
temple of Vishnu. Two inscriptions of the same 
place but executed in the reign of Sarvan&^ha record 
the gift of several villages for the purpose of the 
worship of the goddess Pishtapurikft. 

We learn from the MaliyS Copper-plate In- 
scription of Dharasena II that Dhruvasena I, King 
of Valabhl, was a Bh&gavata or Vaishwva. The 
Alina Copper-plate Inscription of S114ditya VII 
of the same dynasty refers to the man-lion (Nara- 
simha) Incarnation. The S&rn&th Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Prakat&ditya records the building of a 
temple to Muradvish (Vishnu-Krishua). A temple 
of Deogarh, in the Lalitpur Subdivision of the 
Jh&nsi district in the United Provinces, is adorned 
with sculptures which, according to V. Smith, 
may date from the first half of the sixth century 
A.D. The subject of one of these is Vishpu as 
the Eternal,; reclining on the serpent Ananta with 
the other gods watching from above. A composi- 
tion nearly life-size, at Path&ri in the Bhop&l 
Agency, believed to represent the new-born KjishOa 
lying by the side of his mother, whb is watched 
by five attendants, is considered by some 
to be the finest and largest pieoe of Indian 
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sculpture . 1 * 3 The style, says Smith, is much the 
same as that of the Deogarh panels, and the group 
must be of nearly the same age. 

We shall now try to find out the most salient 
features of “Gnptan Vaishnaviem.” The records 
of the Gupta Age refer to the close association of 
Bhagavatism with Yoga philosophy and solar wor- 
ship, which is also noticed in the Gita and the Nara- 
yaniya } It is clear from the Tusiim Inscription 
that the Satvatas or the Bhagavatas had now 
definitely accepted the identification of their 
Krishna with Vishgu. Vishnu’s epithet “ The 
mighty bee on the water-lily which is the face of 
•Jamba vati ” certainly refers to Kyishga who is, in 
the Puranas and the Maha-Ummagga J alalia ,* the 
husband of Jambavati or Jambavati . 4 But though 
Krishna and Vishnu were regarded as identical, the 
latter name was now the more usual designation of 
the Supreme God of the Satvatas or the Bhagavatas. 
Vishflu, Purusha, NSrayana, Janardana, was now 
the Supreme Deity. Kriohga was merely his most 
perfect Incarnation. In other words, Bhagavatism 

1 See V. Smith ' njttistory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 104. 

3 Fieot, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, pp. 127, 27C 
(Bhayavat’padanam Aditya-bhattutaka-paddnam ch a ; S&tvata-yofjacharyija 
bhagavodbhakta). 

3 No. 546. The Jutaha, edited by Cowell, Vol. VI, pp. 216-17. 

4 In the Jdtaka Jambavati is represented as a Chandala maiden 
The Gupta epigraphs make no mention of Radfaa who is referred to it 
Hala's Sapta^Satakam (Tnd. Ant., 1874,, 25 n.) and later works. Fu 
references to Krishpa as Hidhdtirahdtum and Rddhudhata see op. cit 
1877, p. 51 ; 1893, p. 82. 
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had now lost itself in Vishnuism. The earth is 
Vaishnavl, belonging to Vishnu. It is Vishnu 
who, for the sake of Indra, seized back from Bali 
the goddess Sri. It is Purusba who, according to 
the Allahabad Pra6asti of Samudra Gupta, caused 
Udaya (creation) and Pralaya (destruction) and, 
according to a Mandasor inscription, slept on the 
waters of the four oceans as on a couch. It is the 
Bhagavat Nariiyana who, according to an Eran 
Inscription, became incarnate as a Boar “to lift up 
the earth and to serve as the pillar for the support 
of the great house which is the three worlds.’ It 
is danfirdana who, according to another Bran 
epigraph, lay on the broad waters of the four 
oceans and is the cause of th^. continuance, the 
production and the destruction of the universe. 
In the concluding portion of the Mandasor record 
of Naravarman, however, the Supreme deity re- 
ceives the name Vasudeva and is described in 
terms which remind us of the Bhagavad CUtS. He 
is Saranya (refuge of beings), Jagadvasa (home of 
the universe), Apromcya (the immeasurable), Aja 
(unborn), and Vibhu (all-pervading). People 
leaving the world and its fleeting joys take shelter 
in him {Saranugulu). But the heaven (irida&o) 
of the Mandasor record is too earthly to bear 
comparison with the param slhunatn of the Lord s 
Song. 

Along with Krishna there appear other beings 
who are also regarded as incarnations of Vishnu- 
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NSrSyapa. The worship of the incarnations is 
a notable feature of the Vaishgavism of the Gupta 
period. The Boar Incarnation is expressly referred 
to in the Eran Inscription of the time of Toramana 
and some of the Damodarpur plates. The Dwarf 
Incarnation is clearly implied in the statement of 
the Jun&gadh Inscription : — “ who, for the sake of 
the happiness of the lord of the gods, seized back 
from Bali the goddess of wealth and splendour.” 
The man-lion incarnation is mentioned in the Alina 
plate. The Rama Avat&ra is not referred to in 
any of the Gupta inscriptions* but is mentioned 
by Kalidasa 1 ( Ramabhidhano Hari) who probably 
belonged to the Gupta age. The Rama cult how- 
ever was still in its infancy. A Ramattrtha (place 
of pilgrimage) is mentioned in a Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of the second century A.D. But it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it was named after the Raghava 
prince, as the son of Jamadagni and the elder brother 
of Vasudeva bore the same name. Rfima worship 
was certainly favoured by some of the early Tamil 
saints, notably Kula4ekhara, and Varahamihira 
in his Brihat-Samhitd * refers to images of Rama, 
son of Daiaratha. But there is no clear evidence 
of the existence of a Ramaite sect before the age 
of RSm&nanda. The germs of the Dwarf, the 
Boar, the Fish and the Tortoise Avataras are to 

1 BaghuoatMo, xiii, L 

* LVm.3040. 
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be found in the Satapatha and a few other Brahma- 
nos bat not as yet connected with Vishnu (the 
Dwarf alone excepted) . Npsimha appears in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. In a notable passage of the 
N&rayantya, 1 * * only the Boar, the Dwarf, the Man- 
Lion and Man (Vj&sudeva?) appear as avat&ras. In 
a second list* two more, Rama Bh&rgava and Rftma 
Dfitfarathi, are added. In a third list 8 Haihsa, 
Kurma, Matsya, and Kalkl are added, while in the 
Matsya Purina 4 * and the Bhigavata Purina * Buddha 
appears in the list of the Avataras. The last 
mentioned work raises the number of Avatftras to 
twenty-three and includes even Rishahha, probably 
the first Tlrtha&kara of the Jainas. The Ahir- 
budhnya Safhhitd speaks of thirty-nine Viuhavas or 
manifestations of the Supreme Being and includes 
in the list not only some of the well-known Avataras 
but also Kapila and Nara. The Vishvaksena 
Sarhhita refers to secondary Avataras and cites as 
instances Buddha, Arjuna and others. The doctrine 
cf the Avat&ras thus underwent several stages of 
development. 

With the worship of the Avataras may be con- 
trasted the almost total absence of any reference totbe 
Vyuhas Safikarsbana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 

l Mbh., xii, 849, 87. 

* Op. flit., 889, 77-90, 

» Op. eit., 889, 104. 

« 47,347. 

* 1.8.34. 
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in the inscriptions of the Gupta Age. The Vyuhas 
as well as the ten Avatftras are met with in the 
N&rayanlya. The Mahdbhashya of Patanjali and 
the Ghosundi and NanSghat Inscriptions show 
that the cult of the VyQhas in some shape must 
have prevailed in the second and first centuries 
T '.C. The disappearance of the independent wor- 
ship of the Vyuhas excepting Vasudeva was 
perhaps one of the first fruits of the growing 
popularity of the Avataras. The ousting of the 
Vyuhas by the Avataras was one of the characteris- 
tic signs of the transformation of Bhagavatism 
into Vishnuism . 1 

Another important feature of the Vaishnavism 
of the Gupta period was the worship of LakshmI. 
Under the name of Sirima Devata LakshmI appears 
to have been worshipped by the Br&hinanical 
Hindus and Buddhists alike before the Christian 
era. We have representations, of a very early 
date, of this goddess on the Bh&rhut Tope, and on 
certain silver coins of the Mahtikshatrapa Rajuvula 
of MathurS . 1 She had only a minor place in 
the early Vishnuite pantheon.* But, as Sister 

1 The adoration of Sa&karsbapa and Vftsudeva teems to survive in 
a modified form in the worship of “Bala* Kfiehtya and Subbadra " men- 
tioned in a Bbubnne£w&ra inscription (Rp. Ind., XTTT, 153). Varihs 
mibira (lATH, 86 37.) refers to images of Baiadeva and Krishna standing 
on either side of Ekdnariisa. (Sobhadri. ?) who is identified with P&rvatt 
by the Trikandaissha and the Sabda Kalpadrum s. 

* Bhys Davids, Buddhist lndi* t pp. 216-219, and Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India , p. 86. 

I Cf. Bodhayana Dhormasiitra, ii, 5. 24. 
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Nivedita has pointed out , 1 * “a great formative 
movement took place in the Bistory of Vaisbnavism 
when India was united under the Guptas.” The 
“ enthronement of Lakshml beside NarSyaqta as 
the centre of Vaishoava worship” 3 is not. an 
isolated fact. It is paralleled by the prominent 
position held by the Devis or royal consorts in the 
inscriptions and on the coins of the Gupta 
Emperors. There is reason to believe that there 
was “ a strong movement for the assertion of the 
rights of woman ” 3 in the Gupta period. The 
influence of the Sinkhya doctrine of Purusha and 
Praknti on the neo-Vaishoavism may also be 
detected in the LakshmI-NarSyaoa cult. The 
numismatic evidence seems to point to the fact that 
the worship of Pallas and other Greek, goddesses 
had something to do with the wide diffusion of 
the cult of Sri. On Raj uvula’ a coin mentioned 
above Lakshml sometimes takes the place of Pallas 
on the reverqpT 

Side by side with Lakshml appears another 
goddess, BhQdevI, or the Earth, who is called 
Vaishnavi, consort of Vishnu, in several records 
of east central India . 4 

In a previous lecture I have adduced grounds 
for believidg that the principal Puraipas were 

1 Footfall* of Indian History, p. 213. 

* Op. cit. , p. 206. 

J Op, 6ft., p. 906. 

4 Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indictnxm, VoL III, pp. 194, 196, 996. 
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composed or compiled during the Gupta Age. 
But it is not safe to depend on them in writing 
the history of ancient Vaishnavism. The 
Purinas have been added to from time to time 
and the texts have undergone such corruption that 
no one can be positively certain that a particular 
chapter was not interpolated in comparatively re- 
cent times. E.g., the Vayu Purina known to 
the Mahibhirata 1 was different from our present 
text. The passages from the Purina quoted in 
the epic do not agree with the corresponding pass- 
ages of the extant work. What is true of the 
Viyu is also true of the Matsya, Vishnu, Bhagavata 
and Brahma-Vaivartta Purapas. The great Ben- 
gali writer, Bankimchandra, shows in his Krishna- 
Charitra that the contents of the extant Brahma- 
Vaivartta Purina . do not agree with the contents 
of the work given in the Matsya. As the extant 
Purina texts are unreliable I have generally abs- 
tained from using them in the present historic 
sketch and have depended mainly on the sure 
guidance of epigraphy. 

With the fall of the Guptas Bh&gavatism lost 
its pre-eminence in Northern India. The most 
powerful sovereigns of the next period, e.g., 
Mihiragula, Yadodharman and Harsba, were adher- 
ents of non-Bhagavata creeds. But there is reason 
to believe that though hurled from its eminent 


l Hi, 191, 16, VayuproktamMM*T*va Pnm&m Bishi-sariututam. 
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positiooi, it was far from being extinct in Northern 
India. The Brihat Sariihitd of Varahamihira 
refers to Bhaktos of Vasudeva 1 and defines Bhdga- 
vata as one devoted to the worship of Yishiju . 2 
In the Harsha-charita of Banabbatta (seventh cen- 
tury A.D.) King Harsha is represented as meeting 
not only Buddhists and Jainas but also Bhfigaimtas. 
Bana mentions not only the Bhagavaia v but also 
the Pailchardtras. The word Pancharalra was 
sometimes used as a synonym of Bhagavaia ; more 
often it designated an important branch of the Bhd- 
gavata sect . 3 Schrader believes that some of the 
Paficharalra Saihhitds were composed in Kasmira 
between the fourth and eighth centuries A : D. 
Magnificent temples in honour of Vaishnava deities 
were constructed in Kasmira in the reign of 
Avantivarman . 4 

The Bhagavatas were an influential sect in the 
early part of the ninth century A.D. Safikara- 
charya in a well-known passage of his commentary 
on the Brahmasutras 3 combats the Bhagavaia 
doctrine (which he calls Pahcharatra) and asserts 
its incompleteness and unorthodoxy. The passage 
seems to intimate that the promulgator of the 
Paftchar&tra system was Sandilya, who was 

1 IiXIX. 32. 

* LX, 19. 

« Ind. Ant.. 1908, j. 268. 

* Bijatanfigigl. V, 28-80. 

* n, ii, 42-45. 
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dissatisfied with the Vedas, Dot finding in- them 
prompt and sufficient way of supreme excellence 
( Para-beyas ) and final beatitude ; and therefore 
he had recourse to this Sastra. 3&Q<)ilya was 
probably one of the first among those who syste- 
matised the doctrines of the Vasudevakas. If we 
regard him as identical with Udara Sftndilya of 
the Vedic texts, he is tenth in the apostolic suc- 
cession from Indrota, 1 the priest of Janamejaya, 
the great-grandson of Krishna’s sister Subhadrft. 

Though the Bhdgavata religion still flourished 
in the north, its stronghold was now not the valley 
of the Ganges or Central India, but the Tamil 
country. There the faith flourished under the 
strong impetus given by the Alvfirs “ who by 
their Tamil songs inculcated Bhakti and Kpshpa- 
worshlp mainly.” Bh&gavatism had penetrated 
into the Deccan at least as early as the first cefitury 
B.C.* The China inscription of the time of 
Yajna Sfitakarni shows that the faith flourished 
in the Krishna District in the second century A.D. 
In the sixth century A.D. the Chalukya king 
Mafigale£a is described as a parama bhdgavata or 
most devout worsfiipper of the Blessed One and 
bas reliefs at Badami belonging to this period 
depict many scenes connected with Krishna and 
other deities of the Vishnuite pantheon. The 


1 VaMa Brihmsya, S. 

1 Cf. Um HinigMf iMoiptio 
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significant name “ ViBhpu gopa ” of KSnchl found 
in the Allahabad Praiasti of Samudra Gupta pro- 
bably indicates that the Krishqa cult bad found 
its way to the extreme south before the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. Nay, we have a more 
direct evidence of the existence of Krishna-Bala- 
deva worship in the Tamil country in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Ghilappathi- 
karam ( Silappadikaram ) and the other ancient 
Tamil poems refer to temples dedicated to Krishna 
and his brother at Madura, Kaviripaddinam and 
other cities . 1 The poet Kari-kannam of Kaviri- 
paddinam described the two kings Karikal and 
Velli-ampala-thu-Thunjia-Peru-Valuthi as “ majes- 
tic like the two gods one of whom fair in com- 
plexion, bears the flag of the palmyra (Baladeva) 
and the other of dark hue, whose weapon is a 
wheel.* The wide prevalence of Bhagavatism in 
the Far South is also testified to by the Bhagavat a 
PurdQa which says • that in the Kali Age devoted 
worshippers of NarSyana, though rare in some 
places, are to be found in large numbers in the 
Dravida country watered by the rivers TSmraparnl, 
Kritamalft, the sacred Kftveri and the great stream 
(Periyar ?) flowing to the west. Pure souls who 

I twntm bhM*» “ The Tamil* Eighteen Hundred Year* Ago," 
pp. IS, SB. 

* KaaakaMbhu'a “ The Tamil* Eighteen Hundred Year* Age," 

PP.B84®. 


1 xi, S, S8 ff. 
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drink the water of these streams are usually devoted 
to the Blessed YSaudeva ( Prayo bhakla Bhagavati 
Vasudcvc 'maldgayah) . 

The Yaislmava tradition of Southern India 
mentions twelve Alvars, 1 namely : — 

1. Poygai or Poykai Alvar. 

2. Bhutatt&r (A]vir). 

3. Pey Alvar. 

4. Tirumajisai Ajvar. 

5. Namm- Alvar or saint Satakopa. 

6. Mathura Kavi or Madhurakavi Alvar. 

7. Kulasekhara Alvar. 

8. Periy-Alvar or Yishnuchitta. 

9. Aiidal. 

10. Tondaradippodi Alvar. 

11. Tiruppan Alvar. 

12. TirumaAgai Alvar. 

The word Alvar literally means “those who 
are immersed (in devotion to or love of god).’’ 
These saints came from both sexes and from many 
castes including the lowest. They composed the 
Divya Prabandham or Ndlayira Prabandham, i.e., 

1 For the &]v&rs see S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sri RdmSnujd- 
charge , pp. 4 ff. ; T. RAjagopalachari&r, The Vaish^avite Reformers of 
India , pp. 2, 138 ff. ; Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai?navism, etc., pp. 48 ff. ; 
Dikahitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History , pp. 103 ff. ; J. S. M. 
Hooper, Hymns of the A(vars; Farqahar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India , pp. 187 f. ; K. G. Sesha Aiyar, I.H.Q. 1931, pp. 724 ff. 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, The Contemporaneity of Saints Tinman • 
gaiyar and Qnanasambandha (Dr, S. S. Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume, 201 ff.), etc. 
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the collection of four thousand lyrics of divine 
praise. The songs were gathered together by 
N&thamuni, the famous Acharya, who probably lived 
in the eleventh century A.D. The three earliest 
Alvars were mythical in their origin and are said 
to have been bom at Eanchl, Mahabalipuram and 
Mylapore respectively. They are represented as 
having met at the modern Tirukkoilur, where they 
had a vision of God and poured forth their joy at 
the sight in Tamil verses of a hundred each. 
These saints speak of Narayana as the Supreme 
Divinity, refer frequently to the early Avatdras or 
descents of Vishnu, especially the Trivikrama, and 
are eloquent in their praise of the Krishna Avatara. 
They show acquaintance with the principal Pura- 
nas and worship images of the more ancient 
temples of the Tamil country, like those at Sri- 
ra&gam, Tirupati, and Alagarkoil. They speak 
with reverence of the Vedie canon but teach the 
adoration of the Deity by recitation of His names, 
services at the shrines and meditation on His per- 
sonal forms. Tirumaliriai Alvar was the next in 
the traditional list. He was born in the hamlet 
of TirumaliSai, near Poonamallee and lived • for 
some time at Eanchl. “ Those who will not 
worship Vishnu,” says he in his hymns, “ are 
low indeed.” The fifth Alvftr Saint Satagopa, 
Sa^akopa or Namm- Alvar stands first among the 
Alvars in order of importance. He wrote the 
Tiruviruttam , the Tiruvdiimm, the Periya Tim 
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vand&di and another work that has the distinctive 
appellation Tiruvaymoli, “ the word of the mouth.” 
He was the son of a P&ndya chieftain and his 
native city was Kurukai or Eurukur near modern 
Tinnevelly on the Tamraparnl. He composed 
over a thousand stanzas in classical Tamil. He 
preached ecstatie love to the Lord conceived of as 
N&yaka or lover with the devotee as his beloved. 
Mathurakavi or Madhurakavi was a Brahmapa of 
Tirnkkovilur. He was a worshipper of his Guru 
exclusively. Kulasekhar Alvar was a ruler of 
ancient Kerala on the Malabar coast. He com- 
posed songs in praise of Mahavishnu and his 
favourite avatara was Sri Kamachandra. The 
section of the Prabandham consisting of his songs is 
called Perumal-Tirumoli. Per iy- Alvar or Vishuu- 
chitta, was born at Sri Villiputtur. He was a 
composer of extensive songs. Among these the 
most famous is the Tiruppalldndu. The Alv&r also 
wrote the Tirumoli which is concerned with the 
exploits of Kj*i§hpa. Andal Kodai or NSchchiyftr 
Was a lady, the reputed daughter of Visbnuchitta, 
who may rightly be called the “ Mira Bai ” of the 
South. She was probably born about A.D. 716. 
She expresses passionate longing for Krishna whom 
she regards as her lover. The chief works attributed 
to her are the Tirupp&vai muppatu and the Ndch- 
chiyar Tirumoli (The sacred speech of the queen) 
Tondaradippodi (“ the Dust of the Feet of the 
Slaves of God ”), the next Alvar, known originally 
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as Vipra N arayapa, was a native of Mapd&Agudi. 
His favourite deity was Raftgaa&tha at Srlra&gam. 
He. wrote the sacred poems kuowo as the Tirumi- 
lai (the sacred garland) and the Tiruppai Yeuchffl 
(the Rousing of the Lord). 

TiruppSn, the eleventh Alvar, was the adopted 
child of a lute-player at Uraiyur near Trichinopoly. 
He composed the Amalan-ddipirdn in ten stanzas. 

The last of the Alvars is Tirumaftgai who is 
the author of the largest number (1,361) of the 
four thousand verses of the Tamil Vaishnava 
Prab&ndham. Tirumangai belonged to the Kallar 
caste and was born at Tiruvfili Tirunagari or 
Kurugur in the Tanjore district. He served under 
the Chola king and afterwards lived in Srlrahgam 
and rebuilt some parts of the great shrine, the 
funds for which he had to find by robbing the 
great Buddhist establishment at Negapatam of its 
golden image of the Sakya sage. He provided for the 
recital of Namm-AjvSr’s Tiruvaymoli annually at 
Srlrahgam. The date of this Alvar is a subject 
on which opinion is divided. Bishop Caldwell held 
that he was a disciple of Ramfinuja, while Gopl- 
nath Rfio is willing to believe that he was a con- 
temporary, if not actually a disciple, of YamunS- 
charya Alavand&r, Ramanuja’s great-grandfather 
and predecessor in the apostolic succession of 
Vaishpavism, who lived in the eleventh century A.D. 1 

* F»rqnb»r, I ItL Lit., 879; lad. Aat., 1906. p. 280. 

.24 
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It is however clear from the centum known as the 
R&manujanurrandhadhi, a work composed during 
the lifetime cf R&manuj&charya by Amudan, a 
convert and pupil of one of the great Achfaya’s 
own disciples, that B&manuja lived* long after 
Tirumaftgai, and had read and derived much 
wisdom from the works of that Alvar . 1 That the 
last Alvar was not a disciple, or contemporary, of 
Yamunacharya is proved by a stanza in praise 
of his work by Tirukkottiytlr Nambi, a teacher 
of Rftm&nuja and, therefore, a contemporary of 
Yamuna. The eulogium goes to show that Tiru- 
madgai’s works had been regularly studied and 
handed down from preceptor to disciple for some 
time at least. A decad of TirumaAgai in praise 
of the Paramesvara Vinnagera at Kafichi gives 
in great detail the achievements of a Pallava ruler 
whom Dr. Hultzscb considers to be identical with 
Paramesvara Varman II, from the name of the 
shrine. This, says Krishnasw&nri AiyaAgar* is 
not a necessary inference, as any other Pallava 
paramount sovereign might have had the title 
Pallava Paramesvara. The details given in the 
decad do not find support from what is known of 
Paramesvara Varman II. There is a story that 
TirumaAgai held a successful disputation with the 
Saiva saint TirunSna Sambandar, supposed to 

1 S. Kriabptbu &mi Afyangu, Ancient India, p, 407. 

» Ind. Ant., 1906, p 981. 
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be a contemporary of the celebrated Pallava ruler 
Narasimha barman I of K&fichl who reigned about 
A.D. 642. The date of the Saiea saint has then 
to be allotted to the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. The date of his Vaishuava contemporary 
must in that case fall either in the middle of the 
seventh century, or, if he was a younger contem- 
porary , in the latter part of the same century and 
the beginning of the eighth. Mr. V. R. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar, following the late Gopin&tha 
Rao, however, points out that Tirumangai refers to 
Pallavamalla and Vayiramega who are identified 
with Nandi Varman Pallavamalla and his Rashtra- 
kuta contemporary Dantidurga who flourished 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D. The 
Alvar, according to this view, could not have flour- 
ished before c. 750 A.D. 

The dates (4203-2706 B.C.) assigned by the 
** hagiologists ” to the earlier AJv&rs do not. bear 
scrutiny. Since the 5}v&r mentioned last in the 
traditional list lived in or about the eighth century 
A.D., it is surmised that the earliest saints must 
have lived long before this period, possibly in the 
opening years of the Christian era. But the 
matter is not free from doubt. In the opinion 
of the late Gopinatha Rao, Bhutatt&lv&r, the second 
saint, who makes reference to M&mallai or Mahft- 
balipuram, a city named after Narasimha- Vartnan 
I, surnamed Mahamalla, could not have lived 
earlier than the seventh century A.D. The same 
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remark applies to his traditional contemporaries, 
the first, third and fourth AlvSrs. Mr. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar suggests 1 that Namtnalvar, 
too, may be placed in the seventh century, though 
many other scholars including Gopin&tha Rao 
are inclined to assign to him a much later date. 
Kulaiekhara is placed by Sir Ramkrishna Bhan- 
darkarin the twelfth century A.D., while Mr 
K. G. Sesha Aiyar assigns to him a date in the 
sixth century on reasons that are not very con- 
vincing.* Epigraphic evidence suggests that the 
AJvftr flourished some time before Rajendra Ghola 
I.* The commendatory verses in regard to some 
of his lyrics are written by Maoakk&l Narabi who 
is said to have been born in the ninth century 
A.D.* 

The AlvSrs were followed by another group of 
teachers called. Achftryas 1 who represented the 
intellectual side of Tamilian Vaishnavism as the 
Alvars did the emotional side. The first of the 
AchSryas was N&thatnuni or Ra&ganathacharya . 
He was a native of V iranSrayanapura , the modern 
Mannargudi, and was probably a descendant of 

* Studies in Tamil Literature and History , pp. 105-106. 

* The Indian Historical Quarterly , 1931. p. 784. 

* Op. cit., p. 788. 

« Op. tit, pp. 782-33. 

* For the Aehdryas see T. B&jagopal&ch&riar, The Vaishnavite 
Reformers of India, pp. 1 ff., 140 ff., Sr thhdshya of RftmtnnjacHry*. 
teens, bj M. BaAgftehfcys an4 M. B, VsiadsAjs Aiyugar, Vol. I, pp. 
89 ff., 158. 
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the early Vaishpava immigrants from the North 
who carried the Bhagavata cult to the Tamil 
country. He lived in the town of SriraAgam 
near Trichinopoly probably during the eleventh 
century A.D. The traditional date of his death is 
920 A.D. But if the story regarding his synchro- 
nism with a Chola king whose capital was Gangai- 
konda Gholapuram be correct 1 he could not have 
died earlier than the reign of Rajendra Chola I 
Gangaikonda -(eleventh century A.D.). 

NSthamuni was a passionate lover of the songs 
of the Alvars, especially of Satakopa. He is 
said to have recovered the whole of Satakopa’ s 
works and to have arranged them and the extant 
works of the other Alvars into four collections 
of almost a thousand stanzas each. He also com- 
posed a Sanskrit work, the Nyayatattva, extracts 
from which are given in the Nyayasiddh&fljana of 
Sri VedSnta Desika, a famous Vaishnava writer 
of the fourteenth century A.D. The Nyayatattva, 
in the opinion of T. R&jagopalachftriar, was an 
elaborate treatise covering the whole field of philo- 
sophy from the point of view of the Viiish^advaita 
school. The doctrine peculiar to the school of 
which Nathamuni was the founder, and R&m&nuja 
the great exponent, is that of Prapatti -or 
surrender to God in absolute renunciation and faith. 
The doctrine is founded on the Bhagavad Gita 

l T. Bij&gopftlfcohftrUr, The Vaiehnavite Reformers of India, p. 7. 
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and the older Paficharatra Tantras, and is a cardi- 
nal doctrine of the Vaishnava. In the Gita 1 we 
are told that it is only those who surrender them- 
selves to ( Prapadyante ) the Blessed Vasudeva that 
receive divine grace and pass beyond the bounds of 
may a. Such persons are called Prapanna .* Pra- 
patti is also dealt with in the Bharadvaja Samhita.* 
It is said to have been accepted and brought into 
practice by Naminalv&r, and by Nathamuni after 
him. It' was elaborated by Ramanuja’s successors. 
In his later days Nathamuni made a pilgrimage 
to the most sacred spots in the Vaishnava Holy 
Land, including Mathura, the Bethlehem of 
Bhagavatisra. It was in commemoration of this 
visit, with his son and daughter-in-law, to the 
banks of the Yamuna, that his grandson is said to 
have been named Yamuna. 

Nathamuni infused fresh energy into the 
heart of Vaishnavism, and the sect of Srivaishna- 
vas established by him was destined to have a 
chequered career in the annals of India. 

The second I chary a was Puntjarikaksha who 
is said to have been born at Tiruvallari, north of 
Srirangam. He received from his guru Natha- 
muni, the name of Uyyakkondar or Saviour of the 
New Dispensation. 


» IV. 11; vn, 14. 

* op. n, 7. 

* Schrader, Introduction to the Pohehoratro, p. 28, 
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R&mamtoa was the next in the apostolic suc- 
cession after Pupdarikaksha. He does not appear 
to have been a man of strong personality like 
N&thamuni, but he had the enthusiasm of his 
predecessors and holds an honourable place among 
the Vaishpava apostles as the spiritual instructor 
of the great Yamunaoharya Alavandar. 

“ YfimunScharya,” says T. Rajagopftlachariar, 
“ really laid the foundation for all the doctrines 
that go under Ramanuja’s name.” Yamuna was 
born in the city of Viranarayapapuraf the modern 
Mannargudi in the South Arcot District) in the 
palmy days of Chola imperialism. He was the 
son of Isvara Bhatta, and the grandson of Natha- 
muni. 

Yftmuna first distinguished himself by van- 
quishing one Akki Alwan, the Court Pundit of the 
reigning Chola king, in a 3dsiric disputation, and 
was hailed by the Chola queen us Alavandar or 
the "Victor. He was granted some lands by the 
king and lived a life of pleasure and luxury. The 
story goes that one day Ramamisra managed to 
gain an interview with him and persuaded him to 
visit the shrine of SriraAgam to receive a valuable 
treasure which Nathamuni had left for his grand- 
son. When he reached the temple Yamuna was 
told that the treasure was the Deity Himself. 
His eyes were now opened. . He took up his resi- 
dence at SriraAgam and devoted himself to the task 
of expounding the doctrines of the VigishtSdvaita 
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school which is u a somewhat modified and more 
methodical form of the ancient BhOgavata, Pafl- 
charatra, or Satvata religion.” 

The most important work of Y&munftch&rya 
is the Siddhitraya. • It contains three sections 
called the Atma, -Siddhi, the Ifaara Siddhi and the 
Samvit Siddhi, and is said to have for its object 
the demonstration of the real existence of the in- 
dividual and Supremo souls, and the refutation 
of the doctrine of Avidyd. . The Siddhitraya is 
quoted frequently by Ramanuja. 

Another important work of YamunScharya is 
the Agamapramdnya which maintains the orthodoxy 
of the Bhagavata or Paflcharatra school against 
the attack of SatikarachSrya. 

Yamunacharya is also the author of the Gttar- 
thasarhgraha which contains a summary of the 
teachings of the Bhagavad gitd. Following ante- 
cedent oral teaching he analysed the Divine Song 
as a consistent exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti 
supplemented by a description of the Karma and 
Jfldna Yogas as subordinate to the main theme. 

Among other works of Yamunacharya may 
be mentioned the Mahapurushanirnaya and the 
Stotraralna. The Stotraratna has been commented 
upon by the great Vaishnava writer Sri Vedanta 
DeSika. “ Its spirit of earnest piety,” says Dr. 
Macnicol, may betaken as indicative of the 
real religious value of this Vaishnavism of the 
South.” 
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Y&munacharya’s is thus one of the greatest names 
in the whole history of the Vaisbnavite develop* 
noent. It is said by- some historians that, had 
there been no Philip, there would have been no 
Alexander ; it may perhaps be said with greater 
precision that had there been no Y&munScharya 
there would have been no RSmftnuja. The great 
prophet of mediaeval Vaishnaviem has had to 
follow in the lines laid down by the great apostle 
who wrote the i Siddhitraya and the A gamapramanya. 

Y&mun&cbarya is said to have died in the 
eleventh century A.D., having expressed a wish to 
see Ram&nuja established at Srirahgam as his 
spiritual successor. The wish was duly carried out, 
and the school founded by Nathamuni and raised 
to eminence by YSmunScharya was strengthened 
by the advent of the man who may be looked upon 
as the second founder of Vaisbnavism, who 
“ accomplished for Indian Theism, a work similar 
to that which the Greek Fathers did for Christianity 
in its Hellenic environment.” 

Having given a brief account of the lives of the 
Tamil A chary as to whom Ramanuja owed so much, 

I proceed to note the special features; of the religion 
which they professed and preached. 

In the first place the new school, called the 
Sri Vaishnava or ViHsht&dvaita school, tacitly 
discarded the Karma-marga of the Mimathsa 
philosophers according to which salvation may 
bo attained by the sole means of the faithful 
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performance of Karma or the periodical ceremonial 
rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Smritis. Sri 
Vaishnavism, like the school of Saflkara, was 
in one respect the expression of a natural reaction 
from the sacrifice-ridden Piirva Mhnamsa schools 
of Prabhakara, Kumftrila Bhatta, Mandana Misra 
and others, which were in their turn the outcome 
of the disgust at the development of atheistic 
Buddhism . 1 The Vaishnavas, while abstaining 
from an open denunciation of the Karma K&nda, 
disapproved of all Karma which is done for worldly 
or transient results and considered that the best 
antidote to its evil effects is the renunciation of all 
attachment to the fruits thereof. 

Sri Vaishnavism was also a protest against the 
system of SaAkara. The great Advaita philosopher 
laid unusual stress on Jnana. Even among the 
most learned in Sankara’s school a tendency Was 
seen to make religion “ more an affair of the head 
than of the heart.” In a system of Absolute 
Monism there is hardly any room for Bhakti, in 
the popular sense, as a feeling of reverence for a 
Being conceived as higher than the spul of the 
devotee. The Sri Vaishnavas attacked this system 
and explained the ancient scriptures in a far more 
human spirit than Sankara did. In refuting the 
absolute identity doctrine derived by SaAkara from 

1 T. RijagopilachirUr, Ths Vaishnaeite Reformers of India, pp. 

is a. 
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the Upanishad text ‘ Ekamevadoitlyam,' Yamuna- 
chary a says : — 

Yatha Ghola nripah samradadvitlyo’sti bhutaJe 

Iti tatlutyanripati-nivaranaparam vachah 

Na tu tatputra-tadbhritya-kalatradinioaranam 

“ To say that the Choia king, now reigning in 
this country, is all supreme and without a second, 
can only exclude the existence of another monarch 
equal (in power) to him ; it cannot imply the 
denial of the existence of a wife, sons or servants 
of such a monarch.” 1 

The protest against Sankara’s system was 
carried further by Madhva, a Vaishnava apostle 
of the thirteenth century A.D. 

Sri Vaishgavism loosened the hold of its follow- 
ers on the various minor gods who were propitiated 
with a view to the attainment of various worldly 
objects. Devotion to one Deity was the teaching 
of this school. The ordinary Indian is eclectic. 
The Sri Vaishnavite alone had something of the 
Hebrew spirit of exclusiveness. To the follower 
of Sahkara one Personal God was as good as 
another and both were simply of ‘phenomenal 
importance.’ But the Sri Vaishnavite like the 
Hebrew refused to recognise as objects of worship 
d9ities other than their own favourite. 


T. RSjtgopal&chlri&r, The VaithnaviU Reformer t of India, p. 36. 
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Another remarkable characteristic of Vaishna- 
visrn was its solicitude for the. lower classes, 
[inlike the more orthodox forms, of Hinduism, it 
<rfd not keep the Sfidras and the untouchables at a 
distance, but brought them into its fold and extend- 
ed to them the privilege of knowing God and of 
attaining liberation. The agencies employed in 
effecting this Were : — (1) the doctrine of prapatti 
or surrender to God, which was conceived as 
demanding’’ no caste status or educational quali- 
fication, (2) the adoption for religious purposes of 
the works of the A.)v&rs and making them the 
common property of all classes, Br&hmanas and 
non-Br&hmanas alike. 

But although liberal in this respect the Sri 
Vnishnava ichdryas firmly supported caste, es- 
chewed all heresy, and upheld the Sdstras. The 
conservatism of the southern Vaishnavas in social 
matters was productive of important consequences 
in later times. R&m&nanda* one of the apostolic, 
successors of Ramanuja, insulted by his brethren 
for his social inferiority, 1 * returned to the north, 
the land of his birth, 3 and established the famous 
sect which can boast of a Eavlra and a TulasI Das. 


1 T. ttajagjpalach&riar, The Vatshnavite Reformers of India, p. 

145. 

“ Sir George Gneraon points oat tb mi he was boro ftt Praj4ge 
(Allababad) and was educated at Bemres. J.R.A.S , Oct, 1920, pp. 
m ll . 
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Advaita (Philosophy) ... 

194 

Agastya 

88 

Ahimsa 

7, 81. 89, 128 f. 

Aihole Inscription 

62 

Aiyar, C. N. Krishna Swami 

1. 65, 77 

Aiyangar, S. K. 

...8, 19, 182 ff. 

Ajivikas 

... 95, 119 f. 

Ajlvikism 

6 

Akki-Alwan (court poet of the Chola 

, king) 

191 

Alagarkoil 

188 

Alavandar (Victor), see Yiimuna- 
eharya 

Alexander 

198 

Alexandria 

184, 186 

Allahabad pradasti 

47, 181 

Allan 

... 150. 168 ff. 

A}var 

2. 20, 31 ff., 180 ff. 


t ' 

1 The referenda are cot exhaustive. The attention of the render 
is invited to the Preface. 
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Amudan (author) 

Amsumati 

Amtalikita (see Antialkidas). 

Anakadundubhi 

Anandagiri 

Ananta (The Serpent)... 
Ananlasviimin (a name of Vishpu) 
Apdal (the 0th Alvar, a woman) . . 
Augirasa, Ghora 

Atigirasa, Krishna 
Aniruddha 

Antialkidas (Indo-Greek king) 

Antiochos 

Apastamba 

Apollo 

Arishtancmi (a Jaina Tirtbankara) 
Arjunu 


Pagk 

180 

80 


72 

70 

164, 171 
101. 169 
182. 184 
51 ff.. 64. 73. 70 ff„ 122, 
157 
86 

98, 175 
22. 28, 99, 131 
28 

... 2,80,131 

129 
64,121 

22, 24, 81, 86, 45. 76, 


Arjunakas 

Armenia 

Ary y a- Sat vat a Yogucharyya 

Asia Minor 

A6oka 

Assyria 

Aivalayana 

Aivamedha 

Athene 

Aurgavabha 

Avantivarman 

Avatars (doctrine of) ... 

Avidya (doctrine of) 
Ayodhya 


85. 91, 101. 112, 162, 175 
24, 95 
23 

... 94, 105, 172 

144 

... 6 , 39, 55, 95 f., 108, 107 

29 

54.68 

.96,117,132 

147 

12, 128 
179 

... 9, 13, 109, 124, 141, 
154, 158 f., 173 ff., 183 
192 
128 
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Baochus 

Bad ami, bag relief 
Badari 

Baladeva. Balarama. (See also 
Sahkarshana.) 


Pass 

105 

70, 147, 151, 180 
114 


40, 78, 106, 121, 147, 


Baladevavatika 

Baladevas 

Bali (mythieal king) ... 
Balibandha ' 

Bankimchandra (Bengali writer) 
Besnagar 

Bhadrabahu 

Bhagavata, Paramabhagavata 


162 ff., 181 
05 . 
121 

105, 160, 174 i 
105 
8, 178 

18, 22. 28, 82, 89, 98, 
99 ff.. 102, 110, 116, 181 
67 

21 ff., 80 , 85 ; 94 ff., 99, 
116, 120, 181, 168, 17 1, 


179 ff. 

Bhagavatism ... ... 5 ff., 21 ff. 80 99 g 

102 ff., 119 ff., 161 ff.| 


Bhakti 

Bhaktimarga 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. B. 
Bharabat Tope, see Bharhut. 
Bharata war 
Bhargava, Rama 
Bharhut 

Bhattacharya, Vidbuiekhara 
Bhasa 

Bhimasena, Bhima 
BhuhmastaTaraja 
Bhitari Pillar Inscription 
Bhojao 


180 ff . 

...10^18 ff., 80, 98. 189 f„ 
159, 167. 194 
139, 152 
120,166 

62 ff. 
175 

147 160, 176 
104 
80 

... 43f„ 162 

... 80.82,108 
72, 146, 168 
57 


27 
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Bhiidevi ... 

Bhutattar (2nd AJvar) 
Boar Incarnation 
Bdhtlingk 

Brindaban, Vrindavana 
Buddha, Sakya sage 

Buddhism 
Budha Oupta 


Dadhikarpa — 

Dahraaena 

Dakahipapatha 

Dama, tyaga, apramoda 

Diunodara 


Page 

177 

... 182f.,187 
159,170,17815. 

24 f. 
40. 148 

... 1, 39, 42, 55, 60, 77 f., 
90, 124 ff., 132, 141, 
149, 1(50, 175 
(5 f., 54, 08, 96, 123 
170 

185 
2 
169 
169 
166 
6, 165 f. 
150 
168 
166 
168 

... 161 f., 180 
169 
77 
128 ff. 
6, 19, 128 ff., 193 
143 
149, 160 

164 
18. 167 
117 

... 13,88,93,100,103, 155 
42, 48, 74, 148 


Caldwell, Bishop 
Chaitanya 

Chakrabbrit (Kriabpa- Vishnu) 
Chakrapalita 

Chakras? amin (Krisbpa-Vishpu) ... 
Chandra, king 

Chandra Gupta I (Gupta king) 

Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya ... 

Chandravarmdn 

Chhagalaga 

China Inscription 

ChitrafiQta avamin 

ChoraAastra 

Christ, Jesus 

Christianity 

ChristophoroB 

Cosmaa Indieopleustes 
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Da£arathi (Rama) 

Page 

10, 81, 14C, 174 {., 184 

Denarius 

70 

Deogarh temple 

171 f. 

Deussen ... 

92 

Devadhamtnikas 

95 

Devakt 

40, 56, 72, 78. 130, 146, 

Devakfputra 

169 

51 f.,56 S., 61, 77 

Devi (the title of the royal con- 
sorts of the Gupta Emperors) ... 

177 

Dhamma ... 

116 

Dhanafijaya 

48 

Dhanyavisbnu 

170 

Dharasena II 

171 

Dharma 

118 f. 

Dhritarash^ra Vaichitravirya 

40, 02 

Dhruvasena I 

171 

Diksha 

16, 79 

Dionysos, Greek God ... 

41 f. 

Diya (Dion) 

99 

Dravida ... 

181 

Draupad! ... 

45 

Dufriala ... 

148 

DurvaBas ... 

129 

Duryodhana 

75, 97 

Dvaipayana 

33 

Dvita 

132 f. 

Dwaraka ... 

41 

Ekadandin 

120 

Egypt, Egyptian 

41, 134 

Ekanamsa 

176 

Ekantika ... 

21, 91 

Ekata 

182 1 
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Paob 

Elura 

... 

146 

Era? Stone Pillar Inscription 

... 

169 f. 

Eucharist 

... 

185 

Fish, Avatars 

... 

174 f. 

Gadhwa Inscription . . . 


109 

Gandhara 

. . . 

29, 95 

G&j&yana 

... 

96 

Gungdhara Inscription 

... 

167 

Garuda, Garudadhvaja 

... 22,90,99, 102, 110, 170 

Gautama (Buddha), see Buddha. 



Gayi peak 


12, 128 

Ghata (Bodhisatva) ... 

... 

... 88,64,128 

Ghora (Ahgirasa) 

... 51 ff. 

73, 79 ff., 89, 



98, 122, 157 

Ghosundi Inscription ... 

28, 82, 96 ff 

., 109, 117, 181 

Gita and the GoBpelB ... 

... 

153 ff. 

Gita and the Mandasor Record 

. . . 

178 

Gita, date of 

. . . 

... 84 ff., 154 

Gnostics ... 

... 

135 

Gobala Varahpa 

... 

46, 78 

God as lover 

... 

184 

GopS 

...11, 47, 65. 74, 111,148 

Gopala 

... 

46 

Gopendra ... 

... 

46 

Oopi 

«... 

58, 78 

Gopijanavallabha 

... 

58 

Gospels ... 

. . . 

129, 158, 158 

Gotamaka 

. . . 

24, 95 

Govinda 

... 41, 46, 

74, 148 f., 169 

Granihikas 

■ . • 

49 f. 

Greek Goddesses 

... 

... 177, cf. 147 

Greeks, see Yauna. 



Goptan Vaishpavism ... 

... 

172 ff. 
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Page 

Haiftsa Avafcara 


... 

176 

Hardy 



140 

Hari 

... 

... 

10, 112, 114, 182 

Harita, Krishna 


... 

86 

Hariti 

... 

... 

148 

Harivamga, date of 

• •• 

... 

69. 150 

Harshavardhana, Harsha 

... 

... 84, 178 f. 

Hebrew seers 

... 

... 

... 189, c/. 195 

Heliodora, Heliodoroa (ambassador of 


the Indo-Qreekking Antialkidae) 

2,22,99 ff., 181, 155 

Herakles 

... 

... 

88, 75, 94, 101 f. 

Here 


... 

147 

Hiranyagarbha 


... 

189 

Holtzraann 


... 

92 

HrUhlketja 


... 

187 

Hultzsch, Dr. 



186 

^Hune 


... 

6. 170 

Ida (Indra), see also Indra 

... 

116 

Ikshvaku 

... 

... 

90 

Indo-China 

... 

... 

151 

Indra 

... 


14 ff., 76, 118, 156. 167 

Indradatta 

... 

... 

167 

Indrota 

... 

... 

180 

Isaykul (Lake) 

... 

... 

184 

Ifoara Bhatta 

... 

... 

191 

Jackson 

... 

... 

151 

Jaina, Jainism 

... 

... 

6, 95, 121. 179 

Jambayati 

... 

... 

165, 172 

Janaka 

... 

... 

125 

Janamejaya 

... 

... 

22, 180 

Janardana 

... 

... 

98, 105, 164, 170, 172 f. 

Janmaah^am! 

... 

... 

180, 142, 145 
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Pace 

Jarasandha 

75 

Jatila 

44 

Jatilakas 

95 

Jayanatha (king) 

171 

J ayas wal 

... 12,127,148 

Jesus, bc© Christ. 


Jethrow 

46 

Jina, Tirthaiikara 

... 1, 64 f., 121 

Jishnu 

144 

Jiva 

97 

Jobares (river). Bee Yamuna. 


JfianaYoga 

92, 194 

Juda 

129 

Jumna, see Yamuna. 


Junagadh Inscription 

169, 174 

Kalakacharyya 

120 

Kalhana 

68 

Kalidasa 

... 29,85,174 

Kaliya ... “ 

129, 164 

Kaliyuga Era 

62 fl. 

Kalki A vatara 

175 

Kallar (caste) 

185 

Kamboja 

28, 68 

Kamsa 

... 86 f.,48S., 74f„ 148, 


146, 149 

Kaxhsabhakta 

... ... 48, 51 

Kamsabadho 

105 

K&fichi 

...181,183,186 

Kapha, see Krishpa, 


Kapha (seer) 

... 86 

Kapha dipay ana 

38, 121 

Kanishka 

... ... 12.» 

Kapila 

... 89, 59, 67, 91, 132, 175 
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Kaahmere, Kaimira ... 


Page 
188, 179 

Karikal 

... 

181 

Karmakanda, Karmamurga 

... 

9, 198 

Kasiputa Bhagabhadra 

... 

99 f. 

Kauravya, Koravya ... 


48 

Kavira 


2, 31, 196 

K&viripaddinam 


181 

Kennedy 


134, 146 

Kern 


11911. 

Keiava 

106, 118, 120. 162 

Kboh Copper-plate Inscription of 

Sarvanatha 

69, 85, 150, 171 

Kielhom 

... 

37 

Kikata 

... 

77 

Kleisobora 

... 

88,94 

Kleuker 

... 

129 

Krishna Vasudeva — 



ignorance about 

.... 

1 

true character 


5, 82 ft* 

incarnation of Vishpu 


10 

Krishna cult in Armenia 


28 

fountain head of Vaishnavism ... 

| • 

... 

81 

identity with Vasudeva 

... 

86 ff. 

not a solar deity ... 


42 

not a patron god of a wild tribe 


48 

not a vegetation deity 


46 

his human character 


51 ff., 102 

his life and teachings 


62 ff. 

his apotheosis 

... 

100 

connection with solar worship ... 

... 

89 ff., 102 

identification with Narayana- 

Vishnu 

.. 

10611., 118 

regarded as a great personage by 

Jainas and Buddhists 

... 

121. 124 
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hostility towards him 


Page 
78, j.08 

Krishna and Christ 

... 

128 ff. 

festival of the birth-day 


142 ff. 

pastoral associations 

... 

48 f., 55, 78 f., 148 

connection with Abhlras 

• •• 

74, 144, 161 

epigraphic references 

... 

22 f., 96 ff., 161 ff. 

Krishna worship in the 

Far 

South of India 

. . . 

181 ff. 

Erishpapura 

... 

88 

Krifcamala 

... 

181 

Kubja 

... 

143 

Euladekhara 

. . . 

... 71, 182, 184 

Eunti 

... 

127 

Kuru 

. . . 

... 35, 43 ft.-, 75 

Eurukshetra 

. . • 

62, 64 

Tushan 

... 

...6, 125, 163 f. 

Euvera 

... 

117 

Lakshmi 


168 ff., 176 f. 

Logos 

... 

135 

Lokapalas 

... 

117 

Mapdana' Mi6ra 

... 

194 

Madhv Vaishnava Eeformer 

... 

... 77, 86, 195 

Madhura, Upper, see also Mathura 

83, 72 

Madhurakavi, Alvar ... 

... 

182, 184 

Madbusudana 


167 

Madonna 


... 142,147,158 

Madura (in the Far South) 


181 

Magai^dihaa 

• • • 

96 

Magadha 

• • • 

75, 94, 165, 168 

Mahubalipuram 


••• 187 

Mauabharata, date of 

• • * 

67 f. 

Mahapadma Nanda ... 

• • • 

.25,68 
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Pagh 

Mah&purusha (Great Person) 

... 

187 

Mahavira 


1.6, 

67, 119, 123 

Maha vish^u 


••• ... 

184 

Mahenjo Daro 


• •• 

148 

Mahomed 


... ... 

55 

Makaradhvaja 


... ... 

28 

Makkhali Gosala, • teacher of 

the 


Ajivika sect 


%%% • • • 

119 

Maliya Copper-plate Inscription 

... 

171 

Mallinatha 


... 

85 

Mandasor Inscription 



166 f., 178 

Mandor Sculptures ... . 


...' 

151 

MangaleSa 


... ... 

180 

Manichaeans 


• ... 

128 

Mannargudi 


... 

188, 191 

Manu 


... ... 

90 

Manu (self-born) 


... ••• 

114 

Martanda 


... 

40 

Mary, the Virgin 


... 

142, 146 

Matri vishnu, Maharaja 


... 

170 

Mathura 


... 5 , 33, 38. 

72, 94, 96. 



143, 145, 163 f., 170, 190 

Maury sb 


... ... 

0 

Max Muller 


• • • . ... 

52, 83,80 

Mayurakshaka 


... 

' 167 

Majumdar, N. G. 


.... ... 

103 

Media 


... ... 

29 

Meguathenes, the Greek 

ambassa- 


dor at the court of 

Chandra 


Gupta Maury a 


... 4, 38, 65, 67, *2, 94, 




101, 168 

Meherauli Iron pillar 
Methora, see Mathura. 


• •• • • • 

166 

Meru, Mount 



185 


28 
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Page 

Mtru Bill 


184 

Mihiragula 

... 

178 

Mimumsa philosophers 


193 f. 

Mitra coin 


106 

Monism 


194 

Mora Inscription 


82, 161 

Moses 

. . . 

46, 55 

Murad vish _ 


171 

Niiga Statuette Inscription 

, 

164 

Nagas 

... 

113, 164 

Nammalvar 

• 9 • 

182 ft. 

Nanda, foster father of Krishna 

... 

4q. 119, 143, 145 

Nanda, king of Magadha. 1 

■See 

Mahapadma. 



Napda Vaccha, religious teacher 


119 

Nanaghat Inscription ... 


... 23,116 8. 

Nandibala 


164 

Nara (Arjuna) 


31, 112'#., 175 

Narada 


... 121, 133 ff. 

Narasimha 


... 171, 174 f. 

Narasimhavarman I, king 

of 


Kafichl 


187 

Naravarman 

... 

166 

Narayana 


6, 32, 111#., 115 f., 



120, 182 ff.. 170,173, 



177, 181, 188 

NarSyana distinguished from 

the 


Adityas 

... 

111, 112 

N&rayana, solar associations 


115 f. 

Nftrayanavata 

... 

96, 109 

Nasik Cave Inscription... 


161 f. 

N&thamuni, Tamil Acharya 


20, 188, 188 ff. 

NeminStha 

. « , 

64 
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Page 


Nebtorian Missions 

• •• • * • 

145, 152 

New Testament 

• • • • • • 

153 

Nigaptfias ( J ainas) 

... 

05 

Niyoga 

... 

44 

Northern Kurus 

... 

45 

Nrisimha 

... 

175 

Osiris 

... 

41 

Pallas, the Greek goddess 

... 

177 

Pallava Paramebvara 

... 

186 

Pa&chala 

. . 

44. 106 

Paftcharatra 

21. 97,112, 122, 

179, 192 

Pairfaia 


75 

Pap<Java 

35, 41, 43 ff., 

75. 130,. 



162 

Pafldya 

... ... 

152, 184 

Panin i, date of 

... 

24 ff. 

Paramabhagavata 

... 

116, 168 

Parame6vara V.ionagara 

... 

186 

ParameSvara Varman II 

... 

186 

Paradari 

• • ■ • » « 

96 

Paribbajakas, wandering ascetics 

05, 121 

Parikshib 


63 f. 

Purivrajaka Kings 

• • • • • • 

170 

Par£vanatha, the 23rd 

Jama 


Tirthankara — immedi ate 

pre- 


decessor of Mahavira 

. . . 

65, 132 

Parthia, (Parthians Pahlavae) 

... 68, 

184, 188 

Parvati 

... 

176 

PataQjali 

24, 36 ff., 48 ff., 65 ff., 


104 ff., 

16 J, 168 

Pataliputra 

... 

25,21 

Pathari Sculptures ... 

..4 ' ... 

147, 171 
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Paunijra Vusudeva 

Periy A}viir 

Peter 

Pey Alvar 

Pillar Rdict 

Piper 

Piehtapuri 

Polier 

Poussin 

Poygai, the first Alvar 

Prabhakara 

Pradyumna 

Prakriti 

Prakataditya 

Prapatti, Doctrine of 

Prasada 

Praii-VasudevaB 

Frayer' in Hindu worship 

Pupdarikaksha, Achurya 

Puranas, date of 

Purusha 

Purushd Yajfia 

Purusbottama 

Pushyamitras 

Pfirva Mimamsa 

Pushkarana 


Page 

84 

182, 184 
129 
1821. 

95,108 
146 
171 
129 
127 
182 f. 
194 

... 23,98,175 

... 9, 98, 177 

171 

189 f., 196, cf. 167 
2, 10, 18 
121 
140 
190 

... 70, 150. 177 
... 9, 111, 166, 172 f.. 177 
79 f. 
10 
169 
9,194 
166 


ltadha 

Rajuvula — coins of ... 

Mahakshatrapa of Mathura 
Hama (Balaruma), see Baladeva. 
B&ma, Bhilrgava 
Rama, Dalarathi 
Ramamisra, Aohiirya ... 


172 

147 

82, 161 . 


175 

10, 31, 146, 174 f. 

191 
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Ramananda, Vaishnava teacher 31, 174, 106 

Ramanuja ... 2 ff., 6 , 0, 10 f., 81, 86, 

186 ff., 103 

Ramanavumi ... ... ... 145 

Rama worship ... ... ... 174 

Ranganatha ... ... ... 185 

Rao Qopinath ... ... ... 185, i87 

Ruhabha. ... ... ... 175* 

Rita ... ... ... 18, 140 

Rook Edicts of Aioka .. . ... ... 28,55 

Rohineyya ... ... 88 

Rohigd ... ... ... '147 

Romakas (the Romans) ... ... 68 

Rudra ... ... ... 110 164 


Saka ... ... 6, 30, 45, 103 f. 


Sakakala ... . ... ... 63 

3akapu?i ... ... ... 12, 128 

Sakya, see Buddha. 

SakyaBimha, Sfe’e also Buddha ... ... 66 

Salakapurusha ... *... ... 121 

Baihkshoba, Parivrajaka maharaja ... 170 

Sadikhya' . ... ”* ... 67,69,08,177 

Samudragupta ... ... 47,173,181 

Sanakanika ... ... ... 168 

Sapdity* — ••• ••• 10, 179 f. 

Sandipani ... ... ... 73 


Sankaricbarya ... 9, 86, 163, 179, 192, 194 f. 

Safikapshana. see also Baladeva 9, 23, 85, 78, 95 ff., 

105 ff., 116 f., 122, 162, 
175 

Sarfigin ... 168 

Sariputta, a disciple of Buddha ... ... 124 

Samath Stone Inscription ... ... 171 
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Sarvanatha, see also 

Khoh 

Page 

Copper-plate Inscription 


171 

Sarvatata 

... 

96, 100, 182, 165 

Sastri, Haraprasad, M.M. 

... 

166 ff. 

Satagopa, Satakopa — the 

fifth 


Alvar. See “ Nammajvar 

99 

... 20, 182 ff. 

Sati Sirimata 

... 

117 

Sat vat a 

21, 85, 38, 57, 65, 72, 


77 f., 89 f., 94, 122, 165, 

Sauri — Krishna 


172, 192 
125 

Schroeder, Vcn 

• • » 

52 

Sea of Milk 

... 

114, 185, 187 

Senart 

... 

42, 127 

Seven^Divine Mothers 

... 

146 

Serpent worship 

• •• 

168 f. 

Sipivishta 

..r 

... 13, 48, 111 

Sirimu Devata, see Sri. 

Si va- worshippers 


... 2, 76, 164 

Skanda Gupta 

• • 9 

... 72, 168 f. 

Socrates 

... 

... 65 

Sodasa 

• • • 

... 72,- 161 f. 

Solar worship 

...5, 

57, 80, 89 ff., 102, 172 

Sourasenoi 

... 

38, 72, 94, 102 

Sraddha 

... 

139, 154, 158 

Sri, Lakshml 

... 

147, 178, 176 f. 

Srirangam 

— 

— 188 ff. 

Sri Vaishnava 

... 

3, 190, 193 ff. 

Sri Ved&nta Degika, a Vaishnava 


teacher of the school of Ramanuja 

189, 192 

8iiYajfia Satakarni ... 

... 

162, 180 

3t. Chrysostom 

... 

158 

Sten Konow 

• • # 

151 

Strauss, Dr. 

... 

158 
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Page 

St. Thomas 

160 

Subandhu 

150 

Subhadra, Krishna’s sister 

176, 180 

Suris 

18, 21 

SuSunia Inscription of Chandra- 


varman 

166 

Suzuki, Teitaro 

124 tt. 

Svamin, Govindacharya 

85 

Svetadvipa, the White Island 

...114 f., 180 ft. 

Syria, Syrian 

... fe8, 185, 144 

Takakusu 

152 

Tamil Vaishnavism ... 

... 19 f., 180 ff. 

Tamraparnl 

181, 184 

Tedandika 

95 

Tirtbakora, Tirthankara 

... 64, 121, 175 

Tiru(j)£iana Sambandar, a Saiva saint 

186 

Tirukkoilur, a city 

188 

Tirukkotiyur Nambi, a teacher of 


Bamanuja 

186 

Tirumalidai, the fourth Alvar 

182 1. 

Tirumaftgai* the twelfth. Alvar ... 

... 182, 185 f. 

Tirupati 

188 

Tiruppan, the eleventh Alvar 

182, 185 

Tiruvallari 

190 

Tiruvaymoli 

184 

Toijdaradippodi, the tenth Alvar... 

... 182, 184 f. 

Toramana 

170 

Traikutaka 

18, 167 

Tridasa 

167 

Trita 

182 f. 

Trivikrama, see also Vamana 

183 

Tukarama 

2 

Tulasl Dasa 
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Tunisia, carvings at ... 


Page 

163 

Tus&m Book Inscription 

... 

116, 165 

Udaygiri Cava Inscription 

. . . 

168 

Upasada 

... 

79 

Upasigara 

... 

72 

TJhikrama 

... 

4 

Utgikar 

... 

84, 91, 140, 159 

Utpala 

• •• 

... 63, 119 f. 

Uttar&patha 

... 

28 

Uyyakkondar, the surname given 
to Puirfarikaksha by his guru 
Nftthamuni 

190 


Vayiramega 

187 

Vaiahpsva 

... 17 f., 167 

Vaishpav! 

178. 177 

Vafebpavism 

...Iff.. 5,8, 10 ff., 81, 172 

Valabhi ... 

171 

Vitnana. (Dwarf Avatars) 

... 13, 48, 55, 148, 160, 

V afiga ... ... 

174 f. 

... ... 166 

Var&hi 

146 

Vardham&pa, see MahSvIra. 
Varkshi ••• 

... ... 44 

Varsha, ... ... 

... ... 25 

V&rttikas of K&tyayaoa 

25 f. 

Varupa 

... 16,18,81,117,1891., 

1 

159 

V&sava 

117 

Vasus 

112 

Vasa, Uparichara 

182 

Vasudeva ... 

5. 72 

V&sudeva, meaning of 

84 f 
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Vasudeva, the Sfitvata prisoe. Sea 
Krishna V&sudeva. 

Vasudeva, the king of the Pup^ras 

Vfisudevaa 

V&sudevaka 

V&sudeva-bhaktab ... ' ... 

V&audevuvargyah, Vasudevavarginal* 
V&t&pi 

Vedisiri ... ... * ... 

Vidbi Yajfia 

Vibhavas 

Vlranarayapapura 

Vitishtadvaita 8obool of Philosophy 

Vishnu ... ... ... I 


84 

121 

f., 180 

48, fit 
104 


Vishpuchitta 

Vishnu gopa 

Visbnupada (Gay&) ... 

Vishnu pads, heaven ... 

Visbnupada (in Upper India) 

Vitivakaya 

Viivavarman 

Vivasvan... 

Vrindabana. See Brindaban. 
Vrishni 

Vritra 

VyQha 

White Island, see Svetadvipa. 

Yatjoda, Ya6od& 

Yadava 

Yajflavalkya 


.v. 117 

... 7,00.06 

176 
188, 191 

hy ... 189, 191, 198 

... 6 f., lb ff., 82, 86, 106; 
108 ff., 165, 168 ff., 172 
182, 104 
... 47, 149, 181 
12, 128 
14, 115 
166 
86 
167 
90 

I 

... 5, 82 f., 65, 72, 77 f., 
89,162 
15 

... ... 9, 97, 17o 


...40,148.147 
35, 40, 72, 89, 98 
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Yajfia (sacrifice) identified 
Vishnu ' 

with 

15 

Yamuna (Jumna) 

... 

5, 40, 46, 04, 100 

Y&munach&rya 

... 

20,02. 101 ff. 

Y&ska 

... 

60, 127 

Yafodharman 

1 • 1 

178 

Y&tr&s 

... 

105 

Yaune, Yavana 

... 

28 f. 

Yoga and Bbakti 

... 

... 166, 172 

Yoga ttuftras 

... 

ISO 

Yuddhifthila, Yudhiahthira 

• • • 

48, 120 

Zenob 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

I.— Political History of Ancient India 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

Third Edition 

Royal 8vo. Pp. xix, 469. Price Rs. 7-8 

Published by the Calcutta University 

The Hindusthan Review. — It is learned and luminous 
and is a scientific treatise based on the results of research 
into the records and materials of ancient Indian history, of 
which it is a sound and an accurate digest, interestingly 
put together. It is about the best text-book of the subject 
it deals with. 

Some opinions on the earlier editions and on Part I : — 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, London.— The author treats his 
materials with a certain degree of * originality, but at the 
same time he preserves throughout a well-balanced judg- 
ment and never sacrifices critical caution to the passion for 
novel theories This interesting book. shews judg- 

ment* .ingenuity* and learning. And not the least of the 
authbr’s merits is that he can write plain English. 

Professor Hultzsch, Halle, Germany. — Your valu- 
able work is the outcome of extensive researches and 

thro* s much light on the darkest and most debated periods 
of Indian history. You have succeeded in building up an 
intelligible account from the stray and imperfect materials 

which are available. to the historian of those times. 

« 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany. — Many thanks 

for your splendid volume What an enormous mass 

of evidence has been collected and discussed inthis weak, 
an important feature of which is the quotation of the 
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original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The. ancient 
geography, not less than the ancient history oi India, has 
been greatly furthered by your researches and much new 
light has been thrown on some of the mopt vexed problems 
4 >f Indian Archaeology and Chronology. Thq indices are 
very copious and the study of your work is greatly facili- 
tated by them. 

Professor Pelliot, Paris. — Le nom de Pauteurest 
garant du serieux du travail. 

Professor Jarl Charpentibr, Upsala, ^Sweden. — 
Professor Bay Chaudhuri belongs to a~set of young Hindu 
scholars who, combining the traditional education of a 
Pandit with a thorough training in English. German or 
French Universities, hdve lately been carrying on deep and 

fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore ; 

Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Bay Chaudhuri, 
must willingly recognize his high merits as a scholar. 

Professor A. Schepotieff, Ufa, Bussia. — For our 
study of the history of the Ancient Age your Political 
History of Ancient India is of very great'importance (trace, 
from original). 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. B. A. 8.)— Part I of Professor 
Bay Chaudhuri's work deals with the period from Parikphit 
to Bimbisara. The author seeks to show, as he tells us in 
his preface, “that chronological relation of the national tran- 
sactions before 600 B.C. is not impossible.” He has laid 
under contribution the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranip, 
Buddhist, and Jaina texts — though he ddes not appear to 
place much reliance upon the last-named (cf. pp. 6 and 72). 
A vast mass of records has been oollated, and the evidence 
marshalled in a very concise and able, and in some respects 
original, manner. The apposite quotations from the origi- 
nal texts are useful. Professor Bay Chaudhuri regards 
Pariksit I and Pariksit II, as they are named by the late 
Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Hietorioal Tradition , as* 
being probably one and the same king, and as identifiable 
with the Vedic Pariksit. By 11 the great Janaka “he refers 
to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts,, whose court is said 
to have been -thronged with Brahma^as, and not to the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the 
J anakft vaiiisa, or to Janaka Siradhvaja, the reputed father 
of Sitii, Synchronizing Gunakhya Sankhayana with A&va- 
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liiyana and the Buddha, be incline!, it seems, to glace 
Pariksit in the ninth, and the “jgreat Jan aka" in the 
seventh century B.C. 'though he wisely* avoids cohoing to’ 
any positive conclusion as to these debatable dates, and 
points out that if the evidence of the Puranas were accepted 
we would have to place them Some five centuries -earlier. 
If it could be established that Pariksit came into power at trie 
beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this 
would help to corroborate the approximate chronology 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard also to the eyn* J 
chrouism between Senapati Barhadratha and Adhisl- 
makr§na. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 
most scholars will probably agree in the verdict ofVincent 
Smith that nothing approaching exact chronology is yet 
available for periods anterior to about G50 B.C. 

Much of the matter in Part- IT will perhaps be familiar 
to students of Indian history ; but it has been arranged in 
a fre-*h and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different questions. One 
or two of these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72 8 
reasons are ect forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition that 
Sigunaga was later than Bimbisara. The view recorded by 
Mahamahoptidhuya (sic) H. P. Siistri that the ultimate 
dismemberment of the Mauryan empire was due to a re- 
action promoted by the* Brahmanjas, is vigorously contro- 
verted. Whatever other qauses may have operated, and 
Professor Bay Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his finger on 
more than one such. Brabmanioal influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Demetrius, 1 
rather than Menander, was the Yavana invader of the 
Madhyadeia in the time of Pushyamitra, and that Simuka, 
the founder of the Safcavahana dynasty, must be placed in 
the first century B.C , deserve careful consideration. 

Sinoe Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity, of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of 
Har^avardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Malava and Bihar 
and the*Maukhciris of Kanauj. The period presents many 
difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until some 
further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the condi- 
tions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, 


1 For the latest- reading or tbe HalltiKiiftipliS inscription reference t 
llie Yavana king, see JUQRS. XII f, *t2° 
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who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
busthitavarman mentioned in the Aphsand (sic) inscription 
of Adibyasena as having been defeated by Mahasenagupta 
of E. Malava, could have been the king of Kamarupa, as the 
author states. Fleet’s suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name, 1 whom we know to have been contem- 
poraneous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical informa- 
tion supplied in the records quoted ; and it iB a matter of 
regret that of the five maps entered in the table of Contents 
(p. xvi), only one, viz., that of “ Bharatavarsha ” appears in 
the volume before us. As regards this map we are not told 
what specific period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the 
positions assigned to the Ni$adas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, and 
theBik?a mountains seem to call for some explanation. On 
tkq other hand, the geographical information given in the 
text is extensive, and often suggestive, and it indicates that 
much attention has been devoted to this important auxiliary 
to ancient Indian historical research. The indexes, both 
bibliographical and general, have been very well prepared. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh. — I have 
read through the work and find it to contain much 
that is valuable. The author has arrived at clearly cut 
opinions on many of the chief difficulties in the history of 
early India ; he has formulated them effectively, and as a 
result, even .when they do not commend themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to 
facilitate further fruitful research. He observes a due 
sense of proportion and is well read in the literature. The 
work • accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable 
contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Professor Wilh Geiger, Munohen-Neubiberg, 
Germvnv.— I highly appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri’s work 
as* a most happy combination of sound scientific method and 
enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical and non-Brahma - 
nicul literature. The work is written in lucid style inspite 
of its intricate .subject and affords a mass of valuable evi- 
dence! throwing much light on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it. I see with special pleasure^ and satis- 
faction that we now are enabled by the author's penetrating 
researches to start in Indian chronology from the 9th 
instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 


1 No Maukbatf king of that name ia known [H.C.R.C.], 
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K. P. Jayaswal, Patna. — I am very thankful to, you 
(Baychaudhuri) for your valuable book. I am glad that 
you devote your attention to Hindu geography as well. 

Professor Jackson, Columbia Univbbsity, Nbw 
York. — I can see the scholarly research which, you have put 
into the volume, and am glad to have such a work for 
future reference in my historical studies. 

Professor Louis db la Vallee Poussin, Bbussbls, 
Belgium. — I believe that the book is well designed and has 
the twofold merit of oolleoting a vast amount (and in some 
chapters, an exhaustive one) of references, and of giving a 
clear qnd treasonable expoti of the main line of this history. 
I agree with the author on several controverted points of 
chronology. 

Mbs. C. a. F. Rhys Davids. — Dr. Chaudhuri has 
made debtors of us all. 

S. M. Edwabdes, ( The Indian Antiquary, July. 1027, 
p. 140.) — Professor Baychaudhuri ’s book forms a solid 
contribution to the discussion of the various problems im- 
plicit in the early history of India. 

Professor E. J. Bapbon, Cambridge. — My best thanks 
for the kind present of a copy of the “ Political History of 
Anoient India," which I am very glad to possess and which 
I shall find most useful for reference. 

Pbopbssob Stbn Konow, Norway. — The book is a very 
useful contribution. 

Sitaram Kohli, Lahore. — I have immenpjly liked your 
book “ Political History of Ancient India/’ 

C. 8. Sbinivasachabi, 8outh India. — Our author rightly 
holds the balance between the views of Pargiter which 
would give excessive value to Kshatriya tradition whose 
date allowed of manipulation to serve dynastic ends and the 
value of Vedic tradition whose two strong points are its 
priority of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles db Silva, Colombo. — I have the greatest 
pleasure to express my high appreciation of your very valu- 
able and leamed article (Part I of the Political History). 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.-— It is a fine 
augury for Indian scholarship when native scholars of the 
first rank take seriously in hand the great problem of un- 
tangling the web of Indian history. To this work your book 
is a valuable contribution. 
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PaoFBsaoR H. Jaoobi, Bonn. — Very suggestive and 
contains some important details. 

Pbofbbsor F. Otto Sohbadbs. — I have read the book 
with increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it 
contains a great many details whioh will be found useful by 
later historians. The portion I enjoyed most is that on the 
sixteen Mah&janapadas. 


II. The Early History of the'Yatshn&va Seot 

, First Edition 

Demy 8vo. Pp. xii, 146. Price Rs. 2-13 
Published by the Calcutta University 

OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, 
America. — Y our book has given me great satisfaction.../., 
I am particularly pleased to see an incisive study of this kind 

in the realm of religious history Believe me, in the 

hope of further contributions of this character from your 
able pen 

Professor A. Bbrriedale Keith, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. — While I do not concur in your view as to the 
original character of Kreua, I recognise the care with wlioh 
you have investigated the issue, and value highly the 
elaborate collation of the evidence which your work con- 
tains, and which wiH render it of much service to all 
students of this doubtless insoluble problem. _ The stress 
laid on the epigraphic evidence and the full use madd of it 
is of special value, while in many details your opinions are 
of interest and value, as in the case of the dhte of 
Pacini 

Sir Qeorge Grierson.— Very interesting and" inform- 
ing The book is full of matter which is of great impor- 

tance for the history of religion in India and will fqrm a 
'valued addition to my collection of books on the subject... 

F. E. Pargiter, Oxford. — I agree with' you in dis- 
carding various theories, but I don't think Ktyua Devakl- 
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putra is the famous Kri^pa, and it seems to me your expo- 
sition can stand just as well Without the identification as 
with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole matter, 
but 'are you sure that the cult does not owe something to 
Christianity ? 

Professor F. Otto Sohradbr, Kiel, Germany. — I 
perfectly agree with your opinion that the Chandogya 
passage on Kr?na Devakiputra and his teaching is to be 
considered as the first historical record of Bhagavatism. 
There were, of course, many Krspas, but to conjecture that 
more than one was also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an 
unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the 
teachings mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly 
agree with those, e.g ., of the Bbagavad-gita and Bk. quoted 
with the famous rrfrtit to! i 

Professor Garbe, Tubingen, Germany. — T have read 
,your book with the greatest interest and perfectly agree with 
’y.qu in the main points, as to the personality of Kr$na and 

the development of Bhagavatism You have brought 

' together much important material and elucidated the dark 
early history of Bhagavatism as far as possible. 

The Tutas Literacy Supplement, May 12,* 1021. — 
The lectures of'^lr, Herichandra Bay Chaudhuri on the 
early history of the Vaishgava Sect read almost ab would a 
Bampton lecture on the ^Historical Christ *' to, a Christian 
aqdidnce. They are an attempt to disentangle the authentic 
ngure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and 
gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship 
of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the expres- 
sion of the Bhakti.* the devotional faith of an intellectual 
people, and many missionaries, ill-equipped for'dealing with 
a dimly understood creed would do well to study this little 
volume - 

Journal Abiatique, January- March, 1923, ParisT— 
Dans le domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de 
merite de M. Hemchandra Bay Chaudhuri. Materials for 
the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect. 
(Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris.) 

Dr. Jules Blocii, Paris, — My Guru, Sylvain L6vi, 
who has come back from bis travels, told me also of his 
esteem for that book. 

30 
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Journal of thb Boyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain.— The scope of thfa small book is rightly ex- 
pressed in its title. The author who » Lecturer in History 
in the Calcutta University, has collected and discussed 
statements, references, and allusions from the early litera- 
ture to throw light on the position and life .of K&oa and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories 
that have been put forward, and with good reasons dis- 
credits the views that Kro?& Vasudeva was A solar deity or 
a tribal god or a vegetation deity . He is right in treating 
K^a Vasudeva as one person, the Vr??* chief, but he 
unnecessarily identifies him with Kron* Devaklputra, the 

scholar mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad 

(F. E. Pargiter). 

The Bombay Chronicle, June 10, 1921.— In this 
small book of a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hem- 
ohandra Bay Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University has 
collected much valuable material from which he has suc : 
ceeded in tracing the origin and growth of the Vaishnava 
creed. The Historicity of Brikrishna — or as/fche author calls 
him, Krishna Vasudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
dearness 

A. Govindacharya Svamin. — I pay you a most deserved 
compliment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and 
Sri Vaishnavism of Southern India as evidenced in your 
learned book the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect . 

B* Shamasastry, Mysore. — You are a specialist in 
Vaishnavism. 


III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 

Demy. 8vo. Pp. xvi, 211 
Published by the Calcutta University 

Professor E. J. Harbor. Cambridge. —"Dr. Baycbau- 
dhuri’s assays on Indian History and Antiquities are always 
well-informed, thoughtful and suggestive., 

E. J. Thomas ,(J. B. A. S,, Octobeb, 1033, p. 925). — 
'Hip study which Dr. Baycbaudhuri has already devoted to 
ancient Indian history is wellknown. In the present book 
be disouases some of the geographical problems which still 
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face > the historians, as well as Vedio, epic, and specially 

historical questions He has shown that Indian historical 

scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its own and 
achieving independent results. 

Opinions on some of the Papers Incorporated 
in the Volume. 

Db. Barnett. — They are very interesting and oritioally 
sound. 

Db. Kbith.. — They are all very interesting, and I am 
glad to note the very useful information elicited as to Bboja. 

Professor Db. Stkn Konow, Kristiania, Norway. — 
They are written in a thoroughly scholarlike way, and more 
especially it seems to me that your paper about the 
Lalnmana Sena era deserves very oarelul attention. 

Professor H. Jacobi. — The verification of the Bh&ga- 
vata credo in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you 
may be congratulated. 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, Qsrmany.- The Antiquity 
of the Rig Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research 
work with which, on the whole, I fully agree. If we follow 
Jacobi ant} Tilak we create a gap (which we cannot bridge 
over) between the Mantras and the Brahman as, for the 
latter are certainjy not far removed from early Buddhism. 
On the other hand, if Hertel were right, the $g Veda 
would immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be 
no room at all for Brahman as and Upani$ads. 

Your important paper on the inter-relation of the two 
epics: The opinion held by Maodonell, Winternitz, and 
others, vie., that the heroes of the Mnh&bharata are un- 
known to the Ram&yapa, seems, indeed, to be untenable... 
Again, I find it difficult, as you do, to distinguish between 
a Pandava story and a Kuru-Bharata Epic. 

Pbofbssob Jabl Charpentier. — The identification of 
some wordB in this very important document (the Besnagar 
Inscription) with a passage in the Mahabbarata seems to 
be a most happy find. 

Pbofbssob E. Washburn Hopkins. — It is certainly a 
remarkable resemblance which you have established and 
I should be inclined to agree with your conclusion 











